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KELLY THE PIPER. 


BY MRS. S$. C. HALL. 

‘ Judy—Judy Kelly—Judy!—will ye give us no breakfast to-day— 
and the sun splitting the trees these two hours /—and the pig itself —the 
cratur—skreetching alive wid the hunger ?”’ 

“Och, it’s true for ye, Mick, honey!—true for ye—and the pratees 
are almost done—and yon’s Ellen. She carries the pitcher so lightly, 
that it’s little milk she’s got from the big house, this fine harvest morn- 
ing.” 

And Mistress Kelly “ hourisht” the pig out of the cabin—placed three 
noggins on an old table that she pulled from a dark corner (there was 
but one window in the room, and that was stuffed with the Piper's coat, 
in lieu of glass,) wiped the aforesaid table with the corner of her “ pras- 
keen,” and, from another corner, lifted the lish, that served to wash, 
strain, and “ dish’ the potatoes, feed the pig, or rock the child, as occa- 
sion might require. 

Judy Kelly was certainly one of the worst specimens of an Irish wo- 
man I had ever the duty of inspecting. She never washed her face ex 
cept on Sundays; and then it always gave her so bad a cold in her héad 
—on account (to use her own werds) “of the tinderness of her skin’’— 
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that she was obliged to cure it with liberal draughts of whisky—the ef- | 


fects of which rendered Judy (at other times a peaceable woman) the 
veriest scold in Bannow. Poor Kelly always anticipated this storm, and 
on Sunday evenings mounted his miserable donkey—miscalled Dumpling 
(a name, however, which might have been appropriate befure he took 
service with his present master,) and, with pipes under arm, posted to 
St. Patrick—the most respectable ‘“ sheebeen shop” on the moor—and 
finished the night, sometimes with a comfortable nap by the roadside, or 
on asand-bank. The most delightful sleep he ever had was one night 
when Dumpling, being, I suppose, tipsy, like her master, fell, ascending 
a nice muddy hill, and, unable to rise, remained on her knees, until Pat 
Furlong discovered them both early on Monday morning; Kelly loudly 
snoring, the glorious sun casting a flood of light over a visage thin, yel- 
low, and ghastly—except a long, pointed, crimson nose, with a peculiar 
twist at the end, which assumed a richer coloring, shading to the very 
tip in deep and glowing purple; the bagpipes still tightly grasped under 
the “ professor’s” arm. 
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party colored rags; yet were, nevertheless, cheerful, strong, and healthy. 
Civoney evinced much musical talent, which served as an excuse for idle- 
ness, uniform and premeditated. Molly was the best jigger for ten 
miles round; and Ellen would have been a pretty, roley-poley, industri- 
ous gipsy, if she had not been born to the lazy inheritance of the 
household; as it was, she did more than all the brats put together; 

as her little bare feet puddied through the extraordinary black mud, 
which formed a standing pool around the stately dunghill that graced 
the door, she was welcomed by her father’s salutation—*‘ The top o’ the 
morning to my colleen!—little to fill the noggins ye’ve got wid ye; well, 
niver mind, clane water’s wholesome, and lighter for the stomach, may- 
be, nor milk; any way, the pratees are laughing, and I must make haste 
for once: where’s Molly?” 

“She's just stept out to look after her pumps for the pathern, but 
niver heed, we'll not wait,” replied Mrs. Kelly, pouring the potatoes 
into the kish. 

“ It’s little use, thin, mother honey, ther'll be for pumps, or pipes, or 
shillalahs, this harvest; for there’s black news for the boys and girls, 
and it’s myself was sorry to hear it;—there’s to be no pathern.”’ 

“No pathern !”’ sereamed Mrs. Kelly, letting half the potatoes fall on 
the floor, to the advantage of the pig, who entered at the lucky moment, 
and made good use of his time; while Kelly stood with open mouth, 
ready to receive the one he had dexteronsly peeled with his thumb-nail; 
—poor man, he was petrified ; the pattern, where, man and boy, he had 
played, drank, and quarrelled, in St. Mary's honor, for thirty years; the 
pattern, with its line of “tints,” covered with blankets, quilts, and quilt- 


| ed petticoats, its stalls glittering with gingerbread husbands and wives 


The family of this village musician was managed like many Irish fami- | 


lies—that is, not managed at all; indeed, the habits of the parents pre- 
cluded even the possibility of the children’s improvement in any way; 
they moved about, a miscellaneous mass of brown-red flesh, white teeth, 
bushy elf locks, which rarely submitted to the discipline of a comb, and 





for half the country; the pattern, where his seat, a whisky barrel, was 
placed under a noble elm, in the middle of the firm greensward, where 
the belles and beaux of the neighboring hills had -footed gaily, if not 
gracefully, to “ Moll Row,” ‘“ Darby Kelly,” or “St. Patrick’s Day,” 
until the morning peeped on their revellings, for more than a double cen- 
tury ! 

H It’s impossible, ye little, lying hussy!—who dare stop the pathern? 
—the pathern, is it, in honor of the holy Vargin; for what ’ud they stop 
it?—there niver was even a bit of a ruction at the pathern o’ Bannow, 
since the world was a world; ye wicked limb, tell me this moment who 
tould ye this news?” “ 

Ellen looked at her futher, and, knowing it was a word and a blow 
with him when he was in a passion, meekly replied—that Pat Kenessy, 
the landlord of “St. Patrick,” had been turned off the ego field, 
when in the act of striking the tent poles, to be ready for the next day, 
by Mister Lamb, the ‘Squire’s Scotch steward; and that Mr. Lamb had 
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informed Kenessy that his master would not permit any pattern to be 
held on his estate, as it only drew together a parcel of —— occa- 
sioned idleness and quarrels among men and women, flirtation and 
courtship among girls and boys; and that a constable was ready to take 
the first man to Wexford jail who pitched a tent. 

Poor Kelly !—at first he would not believe it; but some of the neigh- 
bors confirmed the information, and soon a council assembled in his ca- 
bin, to consider what measures ought to be adopted: the peasantry could 
not bear to give up quietly the only amusement they enjoyed during the 
year. 


“That's what comes o’ the ’Squire’s living so long in England,” said | 


Blind Barry; ‘1 thought little good it would end in, when he said, 
t’other day, that my cabin must be whitewashed every six montha.”’ 

“ He threatened to turn my dunghill into the ditch,” cried the wrath- 
ful Piper—* but if he dares to lay his finger on it—” 


* Don’t fear,” said Mickey the tailor, who possessed great reputation, | 


both as a wit and a sage, and who did not enter regularly into the con- 
ference, but stood leaning against the door-post—* don’t fear; great men 
don’t like to dirty their fingers with trifles.” 

“ It’s long afore his uncle would have done 80; but the good old times 
is past, and there’s no frinds for poor Ireland now,” sighed Paddy Lum- 
ley, an old, white-headed man, more than eighty years of age. 

*« It’s hard, very hard though,” continued Kelly ; he “knows well enough 
that the trifle I gets at the pathern, for my bits o’ music, is all I have in 
the wide world to depind on for the rint: and sure it’s little I picks u 
the counthry round to keep the skreeds on the woman and childer—God 
help thim !—to say nothin’ o’ the atin’ and the drinkin’; but niver mind; 
if there’s no pathern, my curse be upon him and his!—may the grass, 
and the nettle, and the a 

“ Asy, asy, Kelly!”’ cried the tailor— asy, take it asy; can’t ye think 
—never despair, says 1; and sol said to Jim Holloway whin his wife 
died; never despair, says 1; he took my advice, and married agin in 
three weeks. Why won't one field do ye instead of another? Can’t ye 
borrow another place for the day, man alive ?”’ 

« Did ye ever hear such gumshogue!”’ cried Blind Barry—‘‘ who'd 
gainsay the ‘Squire, d’ye think? Which of his tinants would say ay to 
his nay, and have a turn-out, or a double rint, for their punjshment ?” 

“ Barry, will you whisht! Listen to me, Kelly, and we’ll have the 
pathern yet. Clane yerself, and go up to the big house to Mister Her- 


riott; he’s an ould residenter, and has a heart to feel for, and a hand to | 


svlieve, the poor man’s sorrow ; let him know the rights of it, and, I’ll 
bail, he’ll lend you some field of hisown. And as to the Squire, you 
cone he does not care a brass farthin’ for him, on account of the half- 
acre field they two went to law about; I heard say it cost them, one way 
or t’other, a clear seven hundred; and the field itself not worth a tra- 
neen; but that’s neither here nor there.” 
“«Mick,’” said Kelly, “you have it!—by the powers, I'll go off 


straight; to be sure, if we have —- it’s little matter where, excipt 


that it’s pleasure for the girls to dance on the same sod their mothers 
danced on afore them; but niver mind—won’t some o’ ye come to 
back me?” 

“« No occasion in life for that; but we’ll go wid ye to the gate, and 
hear the luck when ye come out.”’ 

Kelly was soon ready, and set off on the embassy in high spirits: as 


they journeyed, they talked over the matter more at length, suggested a | 


variety of fields and meadows, and told the story to all they met. The 
Irish, careless of their time, are ever ready to ‘tell or hear some new 
thing ;” and Kelly’s train became almost a troop, before it arrived at the 
hill which overlooked Mr, Herriott’s small but beautiful domain. 

It was, indeed, very beautiful: the old mansion, with its tall white 
chimneys, bursting from a thick grove of many-colored foliage that, early 
in August, was deepening into the brown of autumn; the long, straight 
line of trees that marked the avenue, and the bright blue sea in the dis- 


nearly so by the kindness of its possessor, who gave grass to all the lazy 
cows and troublesome pigs in the parish. 

‘‘We can see the sign of the Welsh coast, the day’s so clear,” said 
Mick. 

‘“‘ The dickons drive it back, say I!—the Welsh and English are all 
foreigners alike; and it’s o’ them all the bother comes,” retorted Kelly. 

“How dark the mountain of Forth looks! Do you remimber once 
when it looked bright, Jim?” said Hurling Jack to a tall, powerful man, 
who strode foremost of the party. 

“Do lL not! 
hill ; they covered it likea swarm o’ bees. 


Och ! if we had but attacked 


them as I wanted, not a mother’s son would have lived to tell the story ; | 
but they got to the whiskey and the pipes, and the reinforcementcame | 


up, and it was all over. Kelly, I remimber you were blind with the 
drink, and yet ye kept on playing for the dear life— 

* We'll down with the orange, and up wid the green, 

Success to the croppies wherever they’re seen!’ ” 

“ Whisht, Jim, whisht !” cried Kelly, looking about quite frightened ; 
“how do you know who’s listening !—and, as I’m a sinner, yon’s the 
master down in the glin, looking as mild as new milk.” 

** How can ye tell how he looks, and his back to ye, ye natural 7” 
slyly inquired the tailor ; ‘but I’m sorry he is there, for I thought we 
might have taken the short cut round the meadow.” 
pen We may do that still,” replied Kelly, ‘‘ for his honor’s too much the 

jentleman to look back when once on the road; and there’s others know 








| in twelve miles of his mahsion. 
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that as well as me, I’m thinking ; for I see Biddy Colfer turning her 
two-year-ould calfin, through the gap ; well that bates all—and she only 
a Kerry woman !” 

Kelly and his friends were, in some measure, disappointed. They 
certainly took the short cut, and his honor did not look back, but be did 
as bad ; he seated himself deliberately on the wheel of a car that was 
turned upside down in the ditch-side, and answered all the purposes of 
gate and turnstile ; whistled two rambling spaniels to his side, to share 
the caresses so liberally bestowed on Neptune, a huge Newfoundland 
dog, who disdained frolic and fun of all description, and looked up in 
Mr. Herriott’s face, with an owl-like gravity, that made it doubtful 
whether his steadiness proceeded from sagacity or stupidity. As the 
crowd advanced, he drew still closer to his master’s side, and in low, 
sullen growls expressed much displeasure at so ill-dressed a troop ap- 
proaching the avenue. 


“ We arein for it,” whispered Kelly in a low voice, “‘ 30 we may as 


| well put a bould face on it at once, and spake all together.”’ 


In another moment Mr. Herriott was surrounded by the bareheaded 
company : Kelly, and Mickey the tailor, a little in advance. 

“‘ Every blessing in life on yer honor !—and proud are we all to see 
yer honor looking so fresh and bravely this fine morning.” 

“ Kelly, is it you !—and Mick 1—and—why, what earthly businese 
brings such a gang of you here? Have [ not warned you over and over 
again, not to make your confounded paths across the clover field 7? And 
I see half the barley is destroyed before the sickle can be put to it, from 
your everlasting trespasses.”” 

“Ts it? Oh, then, more’s the pity, to say nothin’ o’ the shame !" 
exclaimed the piper, looking very sorrowful ; “ but we had no intintion 
in life of tresspass ; only we saw yer honor from the top of the hill, and, 
as we had a little business wid yer honor, to save time, and not to trou- 
ble ye ac the house, we thought it best to take to the path. We've not 
done a taste of harm your honor.” 

“ Well, Kelly, do not do so again ; it sets a bad example and destroys 
the fields. (Neptune, down, sir!) But what’s your business ?—another 


| disagreement with your worthy lady 7—or a quarrel ?—or a * 


“ Nothin’ at all, of that sort, sir; it’s far worse nor that, yer honor, 
long life to ye! It’s all o’ the pathern ; a burning sin, and a shame, and 
a disgrace to the whole town and counthry ; the likes of it was niver 
heard since the world was born !”’ 

“Ts that the way todiscoorse a jentleman ?” interrupted Mick ; “how 
can his honor understand ye 7—ye’re for all the world like a born nata- 
ral ;”’ and he pushed the diminished Piper back, and, advancing one foot 


| forward, commenced his oration, at the same time rubbing the brim of 


his hat with much dexterity—“ To-morrow, as is well known to yer 
honor, being a raale scholar and a born jentleman—not like some neigh- 


| bors, who have a power o’ money and nothing else—will be (crossing 


himself) the blessed day of our Lady, and always the pathern day of the 
parishes of Kilkaven and Bannow. Now, yer honor minds the little 
square field at the foot o’ the hill—always in the memory o’ man, called 


| the pathern field ; well, it has plased t’other ’Squire—not that I'd iver 


think of turning my tongue against the gintry, the raale gintry, yer hon- 
or, (bowing low to Mr. Herriott)—has thought fit to forbid the pathern, 
and to threaten to sind the first man caught pitching a tint-pole on his 
land, by a constable to Wexford jail.” 

Mr. Herriott possessed a kind and benevolent temper ; he loved to see 


| the peasantry happy in their own way, and spent his fortune on his es- 
| estate, anxious, both by precept and example, to instruct and serve his 
| tenantry ; but he had a decided, old-fashioned, Irish hatred to jails, con- 
| stables, lawyers, soldiers, &c. ; and often did he gloryin the fact, that 


neither soldier, constable, lawyer, physician, nor water-guard, were with- 
“ The rich Squire,” as he was called, 
was a very good man as times went, but so fond of carrying everything 


| with a high hand, that the benefits he conferred on the poor (and they 
tance, reflecting a cloudless sky ; the hill, sloping gradually down to the | 
back of the house, which, though not exactly a common, was rendered | 


were many) were seldom received with gratitude, because he made little 
allowance for the customs or foibles of those among whom he dwelt. 


| Moreover, he loved soldiers, talked of establishing a land and water- 
| guard, and a dispensary, in the parish ; all good things, but yet decided- 
ly opposed to the views of his more gentle and amiable neighbor, 


** Indeed, a constable !”’ 
“« Ay, your honor, to a peaceable parish.” 
“You have been, and are, a peaceable set of men, considering yeu 


| are Irish,” added Mr. Herriott, smiling ; ‘* and certainly I believe no 


one here had anything to do with that unfortunate riot at Duncormuck, 


| where poor Murtough was killed.” 
The red-coats were in the hollow, and the boys on the | 


“No, ne, yer honor,”’ they loudly and unitedly replied ; one, ia a low 
voice, added, ‘‘ He was only a Connaught man after all !” 

“‘T should be sorry, indeed, if the Bannow boys wanted either sol- 
diers or constables to keep them in order; but [ do not see how I can 
interfere. I cannot oblige Mr. Desmond to lend you the field. 

“No; but your honor could give us the loan of one of yer own to keep 
our pathern in; and long may yer honor reign over us.’ 

“ Amin!” said Kelly. 

“One cf my own? I donot think I could do that,” replied Mr. Her- 
riott; “the fields that join the road are surrounded by a tounds-ditch, 
and young plantations; and as to those in the centre of the domain— 
impossible, quite.’’ 

‘No harm would happen to the trees,”’ replied Kelly, ‘ but it would 
be very inconvanient, no doubt. So I was jist thinking, if yer honor 
would have no objection, the place forenent the grate gate would be 
quite the thing; and I'll gobail that they'll all walk asif ‘twas on ogge 
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they were threading, and neither gate nor green will resave the laste da- 
mage in life.” : 

“ Very well,” said Mr. Herriott, “remember you are security for the 
good conduct of your friends.”’ : 

“Oh! every blissing attind yer honor, and the mistress, and all the 
good family !—hurrah, boys! we've gained the day,” cried the triam- 
phant Piper, capering about and snapping his fingers ; “we'll jig it, 
and peaceably to; no quieter lads in the counthry: if that ould scoun- 
dre), Tim McShane, and his fiddle, comes within a mile o’ me, by the 
powers Vi’ ‘ : 

“ Stop, stop, my good fellow,” said Mr. Harriott, “ peace; no distur- 
bance; the slightest fray, and, depend upon it, I will set my face against 
fairs and patterns for the next ten years.” ’ : 
je “ Ob! God bless yer honor! I'll take an oath against fighting and 
whisky, if yer honor wishes, with heart’s delight.” 

“ Never mind; if you swore against it in one parish, you would take 
it in another ; that would be pretty much the same thing, I fancy; there, 
go the road way, and now no more talking this morning,’”’ continued the 
kind man, as he rose frem bis seat; “1 will walk up with the ladies, 
and see that you are all quiet and steady, to-morrow evening.” 

“ Long lifes,” “ powers o’ blessings,” “ stores o’ good luck,”’ were 
bestowed upon “him and his,” and the parties pursued their separate 

aths. 
ot The great gate’’ terminated the long straight avenue before mention- 
ed, where, sheltered by some five or six noble beech and horse-chesnut 
trees, and peeping from amidst a profusion of sweet-brier and wild ro- 
ses, stood a little lodge, meek and lowly as a hedge primrose, with two 
lattice windows, and a slated roof—that unusual covering of Irish houses. 

The interior of this pretty cot was more interesting even than its out- 
ward seeming; within, sat an old female spinning, her white hair turned 
up in front, a clean handkerchief pinned over her cap, and knotted un- 
der her chin, and a short red cloak, fastened by a broad black riband ; 
her face was thickly wrinkled, perhaps by age, perhaps by sorrow.— 
When erect, her figure must have been tall and imposing: and long, 
bony fingers, and sinewy arms, told of strength and exertion. At her 
feet was sitting, on what the Irish peasantry call a “boss,” a very slight 
girl, with a quantity of light hair, shading a face of almost unearthly 
paleness; she was carding flax, and laying it, in flakes, on a clean table 
at her side. The maiden, aa she conversed with the aged crone, raised 
her large blue eyes to her withered face, and gazed on it with as much 
affection as if it possessed the most fascinating beauty; while the wo- 
man’s harsh voice softened when she spoke to a being evidently so dear 
to the best feelings of her heart. 

“‘ Ob, blessed be the day,.or rather the night, whin I saw ye first, ma- 
vourneen ;—for you are the blessin o’ my life, and what was sorrow to 
you, was joy to me.” 

“‘ Joy to me, nurse, not sorrow; for, if I lost one parent, I found ano- 
ther in you.” 

“A poor parent, my darlint May, but a fond ;—however, God’s will 
be done; ould Nelly Clarey’s heart is not could yet.” 

Old Nelly Clarey, inher early days, had been a bathing woman, and, 
accustomed to the sea from infancy, had become almost amphibious ; her 
fearless disposition indaced the ladies who visited the beautiful banks of 
Bannow, in summer, to rely solely on her guidance; and, moreover, she 
could row a boat as well as any man in the country. There are a pair 





of green islands, about three miles from the borough of Ballytigue, called | 


the “ Keeroes,”” where, in summer, a ‘ew starved sheeps or one or two 
goats, wander over about an acre of moss and weeds. In spring tides 
and slormy weather these rocks are very dangerous to vessels whose 
pilots are not fully acquainted with the channel; and a winter seldom 
passed without some shipwreck occurring on or near them. A dark 


before the period of my story. 
the beach, that even the rippling of the summer surge cheered the loneli- 
ness of her dwelling; but, on the occasion to which I refer, it was not 
the “soft music of the waters’ that roused her from her bed; but the 
oft-repeated boom, sounding above the tempest, which she well knew to 
be the minute-gun of distress from some perishing vessel. 

The early dawn beheld her wandering amongst rocks, accessible only 
to the sea birds and herself. She clambered the highest point, and ex- 
tended her gaze over the ocean, which still angrily chafed and growled 
along the shore. Beyond the breakers, the surface was somewhat 
smooth ; but little was seen to.mark where the islands rested, save the 
white and sparkling foam, dashing and glittering in the early light, finely 
contrasted with the deep coloring of the sky and water. Nelly still 
gazed, and now shaded her eyes with her hd, for she thought she dis- 
covered something like a motionless mast amongst the distant breakers. 
She was confirmed in this opinion by observing several floating spars 
and casks rapidly borne towards the main land. On descending to the 
beach, she found many neighbors watching the approach of what they 
considered lawful plunder. ' 

“The wreck is between the Keeroes, Jack,” said Nelly to a rough, 
shaggy-looking man, who, half in and half out of the water, was strain- 
ing every nerve to haul ina cask, in danger of dashing against a huge 
dark mass of rock, that jutted into the sea, 

* And what’s it to you or me, ould girld ?—’twould be fitter for you to 
be in your bed, than down on the wild shore, with yer whity-brown hair 
streaming about yer shoulders. Ye look for all the world like a witch!” 

“It’s you, and the likes of ye,” she replied, “that bring disgrace 
upon poor Ireland. Phil Doran’s boat has passed through breakers 








| “God, in his mercy save us! 


worse nor these, and it shall go out, or I’l! knew the rason why! and so 
many poer strangers, may be, dying at this blessed moment on thim 
islands !”” 

“It’s few'll go wid ye, then,” replied the man, as he grappled with 
the cask; and, pulling it in, added, “ if it’s strangers ye’re thinking of, 
there’s one come already,” pointing to a heap of sea-weed—*“ his bed is 
soft enough, at any rate. The ould fool,” he continued, as Nelly strided 
towards the spot, “ she’ll take more trouble about that sinseless corpse 
than she would to look after the bits o’ Godsinds the wild waters 
bring us.” o 

Nelly found the body of a youth, apparently about eighteen, nearly 
embedded in sea-weed. She disentangled it with speed and tenderness, 
carried it up the cliffs, dripping as it was, with perfect ease, and Jaid it 
out before the turf fire in her humble hut. One of the arms was bro 
ken, and sorely mangled ; and the bitten lip and extended eyelids plain- 
ly told that the youth bad wrestled daringly with death. 

“Ye’ll no more gladden your mother’s heart, or bring joy to your fa- 
ther’s home,” sighed the excellent creature, when perfectly convinced 
that restoratives were useless. ‘‘ God comfort the mother that bore ye! 
for ye were brave and handsome, and, and, may-be, the pride o’ more 
hearts than one.” 

As the morning advanced, tokens of extensive shipwreck crowded the 
beach, and many respectable inhabitants assembled, to prevent plunder. 
The surf still ran so high, that Nelly’s pleadings were deteqneted. Al 
though the mast of the lost vessel was now distinctly seen, the hardiest 
boatman would not venture out to the Keeroes. 

“T cannot call ye Irishmen,” said she, after using many fruitless argu 
ments to urge her neighbors to attempt the passage; ‘“ vile Crommel- 
lians are ye all, wid not a drop of true Milesian blood in yer shrivelled 
veins !”’ 

The evening sun had cast a deep red light ever the ocean, whose wa- 
ters were less disturbed than they had been at noon; and the moon rose 
with calm majesty, over the subsiding waves—attended by her train of 
silent, but sparkling handmaids, scattering light and brilliancy over her 
path. 

Nelly could not sleep; again she clambered the “black rock,” and 
scared the sea-gull from its nest—anxious to ascertain, although almost 
beyond human ken, if any living object remained on the Keeroes, now 
more distinctly visible. As her eye wandered along the shore, it rested 
on Phil Doran’s boat, which had been drawn up on the shingles ; her 
mind was, at once, made up to a daring enterprise. No village clock 
tolled the knell of the departing hours, but she knew it must be near 
midnight. She returned to hercabin, wrapped a long cleak around her, . 
and secured a bottle of spirits in the hood. A few minutes found her on 
the strand; the oars were in the strong, but rude fishing-boat, and she 
soon drew it to the water. When in the act of pushing off, a head ap- 
peared from behind one of the rocks, and a voice exclaimed—“ Bothera- 
tion to ye, on on what fool’s journey are you now? It’s myself believes 
ye’ve doings with the ould one, for there’s no rest for a body near ye, 
day nor night.” 

“Come, Jack,” replied the woman, convinced that assistance would 
be useful, ‘it’s calm enough now, and ye may find something on thim 
islands you'd like to have. I cannot rest in pace, while I think there 
may be a living thing on the rocks.” 

The love of plunder, and the love of enterprise the latter, perbaps, 
inspired by the whisky he had drank during the day, urged Jack to ac- 
company the woman. As they approached the Keeroes, their little bark 
leaped lightly over the billows, and Nelly, like others of her sex, gloried 
in her opinion being correct, for the mast, and part of the rigging of 
the vessel, still adhered to the wreck, and, absolutely hung over the 


| largest island. 
squally morning succeeded a fearful night of storm, about fifteen years | 


The hovel she then lived in was so near | 


Jack commenced prowling for plunder; Nelly could not perceive 6 
single body on the shore. At length, she discovered, midway the mast, 
something like a female figure, so securely fastened, that even the wa 
ters must fail to disentangle the cords and scarfs, with which the hands 
of affection had secured it to what appeared the last refuge. 

“It’s a faymale, at all events,” said Jack, when Nelly succeeded in 
fixing his attention. ‘I’m sartain it’s a faymale; so here goes!—bad 
as ye think me—bad as, may be, I am—Jack Connor never did a bad 
turn to the women.” 

He managed to get to the mast, cut the braces, and lower the corpse 
(for so it was), still enveloped in many shawls, into Nelly’s arms. 

“‘She’s gone, as well as the boy ye picked up this morning, Nelly,” he 
exclaimed. 

* God, in his mercy, save us all!”’ she exclaimed, falling on her knees, 
Her stiff arms are locked over a living 


baby, and its little head is on her bare bosem !”’ 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 





It was even so. The lady was dead; her weak frame was unable to 
retain life amid so many horrors! and her spirit could not long have lin- 
gered behind nis, whose last efforts were exerted to preserve the ob- 
jects of his purest affections, when to others, “all earth was but one 
thought—and that was—death!”’ ; 

Jack—croppy, smuggler, wrecker, poacher, white-boy, rogue, and 
rapparee, as he either was, or had been—Juck Connor (I wish to do 
everybody justice) placed the unfortunate lady carefully in the boat, took 
off his jacket, which he added as another covering to the still living in- 
fant; and, without plundering a single article, er uttering a single sen- 
tence, rowed steadily to the shore. As he carried the body up the cliffs, 
the morning light was stealing over the now cslm ocean. Nelly,” said 
he, as he rested the burden on her bed— Nelly, I'll never gainsay ye 
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agin; if I'd done yer bidding yesterday, that cratur would be a living 
woman now.” [ 

Nelly’s courage and humanity gained for her high approbation. The 
vessel was ascertained to have been a Chinese trader, on her homeward 


ge; but of the crew, or passengers, none remained, except the in- | 


ant the bathing-woman had so heroically rescued. 

Mr. Herriott persuaded Nelly, for the sake of her adopted child, to 
take up her abode at the avenue lodgs. The babe was called May, and 
much did Nelly complain of what she termed a ‘heathen name.” Bat 
Mr. Herriott convinced her it was right, as the letters M. A. Y. were 
wrought in @ipracelet found on her mother’s wrist. No inquiries had 
ever been made about the little stranger, and her story was seldom 
thought of; but she was very different from the peasant children; not so 
fond of play, and always sweetly serious. She heard the intelligence 
that the pattern was to be celebrated outside the great gates, with more 
fear than pleasure, and could hardly understand why Miss Kelly so glo- 
ried in her father’s having gained the day. Old Nelly ‘stood up’’ for 
Mr. Herriott’s ascendancy, with true clan-like feeling ; not that she cared 
for the pattern, but she hated soldiers, and constables, and lawyers, and 
water-guards, because she knew “the master’’ hated them; and so, in 
honor of the pattern victory, she told May that she should cut as good a 
figure as any of them—and better too, for the matter of that; there was 
a long, narrow scarf, that had belonged to her mother (heaven rest her 
soul!) and she should wear it as a sash, and she should dance, too ” 

“| do not care for dancing, dear nurse,” observed the pale girl; “ my 
heart’s not in it; but I'll do my best to plase you; and I dare say it will 
be a merry pathern.”” 

And so it was. Such a pattern !—such a sight of tents had never been 
seen by the oldest man in the parish, except at the fair of Ballynasloe, 
which, as Kelly said, he had never seen, but only heard of! Such a 
“ power” of people! There was the old Lord of Carrick, as he was 
called—the most respectable butcher for ten miles round, with his bob- 
wig over his grey hair, allon one side, from joy and whisky. There was 
Mickey the tailor, with his seven sons; such fine boys, not one of them 
under six feet, and the youngest only one-and-twenty. There was Pat 
Kenessy’s tent, with a green flag flowing without, and whisky “ gilloure”’ 
flowing within. There was Mary-the-Mant, in a “bran new gown;” and 
the five Misses Kenessy, with every earthly and heavenly color on them, 
except orange. Then the Corishes—the never-ending Corishes !—Pat 
Corish, and bis childer; Jim Corish, and his childer; Tom Corish, and 
his childer; Mat Corish, and his childer—not a quiet English family of 
three or four young ones each; but ten or fourteen romping rogues, boys 
and girls, with stentorian lungs, and herculean fists. And who would 
be cruel enough to interrupt their amusements, of hurling, jumping, eat- 
ing, drinking, dancing, and fighting, in pattern time—while their parents 
were employed, generally speaking, pretty much in the same way !* 

“The grate tint’ was reserved for dancing, when the “ quality’ came; 
and often did Kelly parade around it, to see that all was right; and many 
a longing look was cast down the avenue, to watch if the gentry were 
approaching. 

“The great bell did not ring for dinner as early as usual,’’ said Nelly 
Clarey to her adopted, as she placed the last pin in her sash, and ar- 
ranged the flapping bows to her own peculiar taste. ‘I don’t want you 
to go amongst them yet, till the quality come; but stay,” she continued, 
“let me try ;"’ and ghe opened a little box, that contained a chain, three 
rings, and a small; but curiously wrought, bracelet—‘ stay; these were 
your poor mother’s, and beautiful she looked, and quiet—when I took 
them cff, and swore to keep thim for you, my darlint, and never to let 
poverty part thim from me. But it’s little poverty I’ve known, thank 
God; and blessings on him and his that presarved us from it.” During 
this speech, Nelly had tried first one, then the other, of the rings, on 
May's fingers. ‘‘They’re all too small for ye; well, sure enough, she 
had the sweetest little hand I ever saw. The fastening of the chain's 
not good, or ye might wear that; bnt what's to hinder ye putting on the 
bracelet?—ye cannot lose it. M.A.Y.—it was yer father’s and mother’s 
hair that formed thim letters, I'll ingage.”” May gazed upon it, and 
tear drops gathered on her long eyelashes. 

‘(My child—almost my own child,’’—said the affectionate Nelly, 
“‘why do ye cry?—you are always sad when others are merry. Ah, 
May, May; you'd forget—look !—there’s Mr. Herriott, and the mistress, 
and the young lady, and the strange dark gentleman—master’s ould 
frind they say—at the gate; and you not fit to be seen; there—stand 
asy, and wash your eyes. I'll attind their honors; and in five minutes 
ye'll look my queen agin.”’ 

Kelly and some of his train stood outside the gate ready to receive 
‘‘the gintry;"’ and way was soon made for them to pass along the line of 
tents. The bustling and skirmishing instantly ceased. The men he'd 
their hats in their hands, and the women rose and courtesied respectful- 
ly,as Mr. Herriott and his family proceeded, while many a heartfelt 
blessing followed their footsteps. 

Perhaps the most perfect happiness in the world is that which a good 
Irish landlord enjoys, when his tenantry are really devoted to his service ; 
because their devotion is manifested by those external signs which can 
only eminate from an enthusiastic temperament. ‘ How well his honor 














looks !—sure it’s a blessing to see him; and the mistress so queen-like, 
and yet so humble, with her kind smile, and asking after the childer, so 
motherly.” 

“« Who’s the stranger ?”’ 

“« From foreign parts, I b’lieve, by his dark skin.” 

“Very like; in all yer born days, did ye ever see anything like the 
state {Kelly takes on himself? to be sure he’s o’ very dacent people, 
and the best piper in the whole barony; but there’s rason in all things, 
and there'll be a power of gintry in the pathern before night. Mr. Cor- 
mack and the ladies, Mr. Jocelyn, and Mr. Lambton, and, may-be, they 
won't put up wid Kelly’s talk, like the rest.”’ 

“ Never heed; sure, they all know his ways; but come,” and the 
oldest crone of the assembly rose off a seat, where four or five, ‘‘ withered 
and wild in their attire,” had been sitting smoking their “‘doo-deens,”’ . 
and making observations on everybody, under the shadow of ene of the 
great piers. ‘Come they’re crowding into the tint, and we'll be all 
behind, like the cow’s tail, if we don’t make haste.”’ 

Kelly had taken his seat, or, rather, erected his throne, on the top of 
one of the largest casks that could be procured in the parish; and on 
forms, at each side of the musician, were seated the “‘ gentlefolk ;’—a 
small space between—and men, women, and children, crouched, or 
stood, as they best could manage, leaving sufficient room for the dancers ; 
for which purpose, certainly, not much was required, as either reel or jig 
can be performed on a good-sized door, always taken off its hinges, and 
laid on “ the sod” for the purpose. 

The wide entrance to the tent was crowded with a mass of laughing 
Irish faces beaming with joy. - 

Paddy Madder—who but Paddy Madder was fit to open the ball ?— 
Paddy, the oldest man in the parish, and, in his youth, it was said (for 
none remembered it), the finest dancer ever seen inall Ireland. Paddy 
acquitted himself nobly, considering that he had numbered eighty and 
two years; and Mr. Herriott placed the old man by bis side, and heard, 
with delight, of the youthful feats which age so dearly loves to dwell 
upon. 

Miss Kelly next dedpped her bob courtesy to young Tom Corish ; who, 
after “covering the buckle” to admiration, and beating his partner at the 
“ highland fling,” made “a remarkable genteel bow”’ to poor May, heed- 
less of the smiles and approbation pert Jane Roche bestowed on his per- 
formance. May was not at all flattered by the distinction, and clung to 
her nurse's side, until desired, in an authoritive tone, by Kelly, to “ step 
out, and not look so sheepish.” May danced, I must confess, very badly, 
but she looked very lovely ; timidity and exercise gave a color to her 
cheek which it seldom possessed, and her light, sylph-like form, graced 
by the flowing sash, formed a strange contrast to the almost gigantic 
figure of her partner. 

‘Who is that girl?” inquired the strange gentleman of Mr Herriott. 

“‘T cannot tell you wo she is, but she has been nursed by a very de- 
serving woman, who attends our gate lodge. 

“ Indeed.” 

The gentleman again looked at her. As May continued, she forgot 
she was the object of general attention, and danced with more spirit.— 
The stranger rose from his seat, and appeared to watch her movements 
with extraordinary anxiety. . 

“ Tt ie strange,” said he to Mr. Herriott, “ but that child is singu- 
anly like one whom I loved more than any earthly being ;—my sister 

nna.” 

“Indeed; I never saw her;—but you often mentiened her to me when 
we were schoolfellows; do you remember saying how much yeu should 
like me for a brother-in-law ?” 

“ Boyhood’s imaginings, my dear friend. She returned to her family 
at Calcutta, when her education was completed, and married a young 
merchant, her inferior in rank—but I knew she was happy, and forgave 
it—poor Anna! She accompanied him to China, and, if their traffic suc- 
ceeded, they were to have voyaged to England. I found they embarked 
on board a vessel for the purpose, but—”’ 

“Shame upon ye!’’ exclaimed Tom Corish, loud enough to interrupt 
the narrative Mr. Herriott was so earnestly attending to ; ‘‘ ye know his 
honor does not dance, May, but it’s only manners for ye to ax his honor’s 
frind to take a step, now that you’ve bate me clane off, lazy as you wint 
about it.” 

Poor May made her courtesy, all panting and blushing as she was, 
and, without saying a word, or looking up, extended her hand to lead 


| him to “the floor;’’ but she uttered a piercing shriek, when, siezing her 


arm with a powerful grasp, the stranger half dragged—half carried her, 
to the entrance of the tent; there he tenderly supported the frightened 


| girl, but still held the arm she had extended to him with unrelaxing 


“If my accomplished countryman, Mr. Maclise, met in the County of Wex- | 
ford the subject he has so mye | pictured, and which stands at the head of | 


this story, it must have been at Taghmon—Taghmon, cheerless, boisterous, and 
dirty, even in these days of temperance and whitewash. Well might Kelly the 
Piper say that,“ though the Taghmon girls were the dickens at the single and 
double fling, they hadn't a taste of the Bannow modesty.’’ 


firmness ; while his eyes wandered from her face to the golden bracelet 
which her nurse had clasped. The ntry were perfectly unable to 
comprehend the matter. Kelly descended from his throne ; and Nelly 
Clarey looked quite thunderstruck. She was, however, the first to fecover 
her surprise. 

““ What do you mean by glowering that way on my child?” 

‘“ Your child, woman! Herriott, you said she was not hers; you said 
you could not say who she was. Speak, I entreat, for mercy speak, and 
tell me how that bracelet came—who gave it her ?”’ 

“ Nobody gave it her,” replied Nelly, “ 1 myself took it off her mother’s 
arm—God rest her soul !—the very morning that Jack Connor and I 
picked thim both out of the salt shrouds. The waves were her early 
cradle, poor thing!” 

“ How long since ?”” 
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“ Oh, for the matter o” that, it will be fifteen years come next Can- | 
diemas.” 

“She is my sister's child,” said he, when he could speak, ‘‘ and hence- 

The strange gentleman let the braceleted wrist drop, and folded the 
trembling May to his arms. 
forth mine.” , 

Mr. Herriott suggested the propriety of their going into the lodge. 
Poor Nelly found the gentry, keeping close to her adopted, muttering, 
“T have lost her now, any how.”’ The rings and the chains were pro- 
duced ; but the strongest witness was the bracelet; M. A. Y. were the 
inited initials of May’s father and mother ; and a spring, under the clasp, 
which hadescaped observation, discovered a miniature of Mr. Monnett 
(the strange genntleman), which he had himself given to his beloved sis- 
ter, asa token of affection, on her leaving Caleutta. 

“So ye're a lady after all, by fortune as B® birth,” said Nelly, 
looking affectionately at May, “and I must call ye Miss ; and ye’ll be 
no more near me ; and no more shal! I hear yer sweet voice in the soft 
summer evenings, calling to me from the wood, or reading to me whin 
the snow hangs the trees with white, like cherry blossoms ; and the place 
will miss ye ; and I shallbe left desolate in my old age. But ye’ll think 
of me; think of yer poor nurse, Nelly, who, on her bare knees”—and as 
she knelt she extended her clasped hands to heaven—*“ prays that the 
tear o’ sorrow may niver dim yer eye ; that the blush o’ shame may niver 
paint yer cheek; that the blessings o’ the poor may strew the sweetest sum- 
mer flowers in yer path; and thata long life and a happy death may be yer 
blessing ; and after,” continued she solemnly, ‘‘in heaven—in the pres- 
ence of the Father and his holy saints, may the poor Bannow woman see 
ye a brigtt angel of glory !” 

May flung herself on her nurse's bosom ; and Mr. Monnett assured 
them, he hoped they would never be separated ; “for 1 think, Nelly,” 
said he, ‘‘May looks so delicate that she will need your kind care 
wherever she goes; and she would be unworthy of my affection if she 
wished to leave you."’ Consequently, there was not a single sorrowful 
heart among the population, rich and poor, of “ the united parishes of 
Bannow and Kilkaven.” 

“Any body might see,” exclaimed Kelly, half an hour afterwards, 
when May appeared at the gate, for a moment, to receive the congratué 
lations of her former companions, leaning on the one side on her uncle, 
and on the other, on her nurse—“ any body might see that she had always 
the gentle drop in her ; and [ tould you so, Miss Jinny, my lady,” con- 
tinued he, sneeringly, to Jane Roche, who had always treated poor May 
with contempt, and looked somewhat disconcerted at her sudden eleva- 


tion ; “fine feathers don’t always make fine birds.” Miss Jenny, how- 


ever, had one consolation ; hereafier, a powerful rival would be removed | 


out ef the way.” 

“Kelly,” said Mr. Herriott, “buat for you this discovery would not 
vave been made ; for there would have been no pattern; therefore, my 
boys, crown him king of pipers, patterns, and whisky; and plenty of 
that, and good Irish roast beefgshall you have, and a glorious supper out- 
side these gates—peace—plent¥—and whisky !”’ 

“King Kelly for ever, and long life to the May!’ cried Micky the 
tailor ; and they chaired, or rather shouldered, Kelly round the green ; 
and poured a noggin of pure whisky over his head, which made him as 
good a king as the best of them (they said); and the Piper composed a 
jig, extempore, that beat jig Polthouge, and all the jigs ever made 
before or since, clean out of the field, and called it the “ Lady May.” 





A farmer living about twenty miles from the city, having purchased 
some goods, requested the store kA#eper to pack then! 
sible, and not detain him a moment, for, said he, J have a ladies’ bon- 
net, of the latest make, in my wagon, and I fear the fashion wil) alter 
before | get home. 


Ip a¢ s0ON as pos- | 








Cuixese Revicion.—The Chinese have religious, or quasi religious» 


scruples, against wearing fabrics which are made of two different mate- 
rials, as wool and cotton. We know of a case in which a lot of worsted 
goods with cotton warps was sent to Canton, and sold on arrival by the 
pattern card; but on the day following the sale was cancelled by the 


, Hong merchants, who alleged that the goods were made of animal and 


vegetable substances mixed, which was contrary to naiure as well as to 
their religion. In this respect the Chinese aet on the principle laid down 
in the Mosaic law, ‘ Neither shall a garment mingled of linen and woollen 
come upon thee.’ Levit. xix. 19. It may be relied on that mixed fab- 
ties wil! not sell in China.—Leeds Mercury. 


————E 
From Blackwood's Magazine. 
SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS’S DISCOURSES. 
WITH NOTES BY JOHN BURNET, F. R. §. 


There never has been a period in this country when the arts have ex- 


,cited such general interest. Everywhere, in every society, they are a to- 
| pic of conversation. They contribute to the amusement, at least, (dare 


we say improvement 7) of classes that heretofore paid them little regard. 
Nor is this a sudden, but a growirg love ; we cautiously avoid the word 
taste, for we are not so eertain that taste equally advances with the love. 


| Yet must we acknowledge that the admiration of the actually low and 


vulgar which once degraded the professien, and did little credit to our 
atronage, has been so declining, that we hope to see its utter extinction. 
here is, in fact, more refinement in the whole social system, and it 


' would be strange indeed if the arts did not feel the influence of that 


change. But we cannot admit that the public taste is in a right direc- 
tion, nor that the knowledge of art is on a right basis, nor its true princi- 


| ples understood. The common confession of artists, that they must 


please the public taste—if it be true, and not altogether, as it undoubted- 
ly sometimes is, an excuse for inferiority and a refuge from criticism— 
must show that the arts are notin their true position ; which should be 
rather to precede than follow, to teach, and not to submit te the require- 
ments of a diseased ignorance. As there never has been a great painter 


' of an uncultivated mind, so has there never been a taste for great works 


but in minds previously cultivated, or improved by continual observation 
of such works themselves. Neither men’s tastes nor men’s powers are 
beyond themselves. Every artist in his works to a great degree, repre- 
sents himself; and such is pretty much the case with every admirer in his 
admiration. A man of weak intellect cannot exhibit the strength of hu- 
manity. This is very remarkable ; itis strictly true. Note all the works 


| of any one painter,’ you will find nearly all his figures of the same intel- 


lectual grade ; none go beyond the painter’s own reach. Nay, most pro- 
bably the heads and attitudes, as characterised by the mind, will, more 
minutely than we are first aware of? identify themselves with the 
liarities of the artist’s own mind, temper, and feelings. At least, it will 
be difficult for him, when he would affect variety, to escape from him- 
self. In fact, even in execution, if the mind be weak, so will be the 
mode of expression; if vain, flashy ; if vigorous, strong and powerful : 
and as to the higher expression, which the best hand will but inade- 
quately give, it is impossible that that should exceed the mental concep- 
tion which, in fact, characterizes every artist. The very menare inthe 
works of Michael Angelo, of Raffaelle, and Coreggio, both as to their in- 
tellectual grasp and feeling. We could name painters whose men, wo- 
men, and children, are always fools ; and some whose figures are all re- 
markable for vain pretension. A man without sense cannot paint an 
imaginary Socrates; nor admire wisdom when he sees it truly represent- 
ed. We remember hearing of the discretion of an invalid, who, where- 
ver he might be in his travels for any length of time, made it his first ob- 
ject to become acquainted with the medical practitioners of the place, 
whom he invited to his table, and freely conversed with them upon every 
subject but medicine. Those whom he found to have most sense, he em- 
ployed. We remember, too, an anecdote ef a lady who carried this 
idea to rather a whimsical experiment. She sent for all the medical 
practitioners of any name in @ very considerable city, one after the other 
To each she asked the same question. “ What is the matter with me ?”’ 
Symptoms she could not tell—that would be putting sense into their 
heads ; she would only show her tongue, and that rapidly, as if helping 
them too much. One said he should judge she was bilious, another ner- 
vous ; some one thing, and seme other; and al) were dismissed with 
their fees, till one more boldly came, and decided that there was nothing 
at all the matter with her. “ You are right,” said she ; “ you are the 
only man of sense I have seen: there is nothing the matter wiih me ; 
but Lam come to that time of life that I cannot expect health to conti- 
nue, and whenever it fails, you are the man I send for.” We are run 
ning into medica! illustration. A lady once told us that her practitioner 
was hardly sane; in fact, a very great fool, but he was skilful in his pro- 
fession. To apply these illustrations. It is in proportion to the mind’s 


| cultivation in artand out of it, that we shall have good yainters, and good 


judges, and true lovers to their works. ‘The profession should be culti- 
vated as an intellectual pursuit, and to be intellectually understood—to 


be raised by the aim, not by the number of its professors. The love of 


mere imitation is so great and general, and the arts in this respect so fa- 

scinating, that to acertain point beth taste and execution are easily at- 

tainable, and the mere fashion of embellishment will demand and pro- 

duce multitudes of artists of no little skill. We would, however, rather 

see the scope of art enlarged than professors multiplied ; and must be 
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permitted to doubt if the sort of encouragement now given, and feelings 
with which art is regarded, are such as are befitting a country which 
would form a school from which it would derive honor. It is not by 
teaching every man to draw correcily, a great and proper acquirement, 
that the highest excellences are to be attained. We may thereby force 
innumerable persons into the profession, of little mind and litle educa- 
tion—make pictures a drug, patronage an idle amusement, and confirm 
and establish an inferiority of taste. We look upon our schools of de- 


sign as greatly impeding theadvance of art. Thence will arive a familia- | 
We rivet as much as we can the chains | 


rity that will breed contempt. 
that bind art to manufacture, that dead. weight first imposed upon it as 
in a degraded condition, and which the most consummate genius has not 
been able to remove from the profession. ‘The best way to raise art is to 
honor it, not to send it to alow school—not to teach, but to be taught by 
it. Wedo not honor it. That truth must be told. Let not our Royal 
Acadamecicians start to hear it. They are not honored as others are 
on their professions. 
liest predilection, in the families of our higher gentry, and forced upon 
laborious and uncongenial pursuits, from a feeling of pride, and a notion 
that art as a profession would degrade? Individual instances to the 
contrary are nothing : like other exceptions they but prove the rule. It 
& therefore a rare thing that the culuvation of mind, arising from a high- 
er education, brings its power and its influence into the profession. Give 
art a scttlement in our universities, let it receive all the advantages of 
classical and scientific instruction, and give in return the knowledge and 
taste peculiatly its own. and which will be the additional grace to all 
other education, and we shall see that station assumed and honorably 
maintained by artists, which the other professions have attained in public 
estimation. We do not charge this wrong feeling upon the present ge- 
neration ; it is indeed of long standing; and we state it now but to pro- 
test against it, and against a system of encouragement which tends to 
— it. Let us for a moment consider the origin of this feeling. 
e believe its history lies in this line of the Latin poet, 
“ Grecia capta ferum victorem cepit, et artes 
Intulit in Latium.” 

In Greece, when free, we know how art was honored; the overthrow 
which brought it into Italy, brought it through a conquered, and so des- 
pised people. [t was the occupation of slaves, and not native in the soil, 
and therefore flourished with disparagement, and faded before the over- 
throw of the Roman empire. Even the revival in modern times was 
taken up from this faded Greek art, just keptalive, and that was all ; and 
the effurts to restore it still showed its admitted condition. It was ra- 
ther an adjunct to infegior arts than erect upon its own merits ; a mere 
assistant ia the embellishment of cabinets and other furniture—in fact, 
eubservient to trades of handicraft ; and painters having no company or 

uild of their own, were embodied in those of workers in gold and sad- 

le-makers. Even in its highest glory, which attached rather to the 
greatness of individuals than t3 the profession, art never tho- 
roughly emancipated itself from the inferior grade; the disgrace 
of ‘* Grecia capta’’ still attended it, and has never yet, as it 
should, been taken eff by public vote and voice. That such was the 
case even in the time of Raffaelle’s splendor, we know from the testimo- 
ny of his friend Balthazar Castiglione, who, in recommending the know- 
ledge and practice cf painting as a necessary accomplishment for the 
formation of his perfect gentleman, his ‘“Courtier,’’ laments the little 
estimation in which it is held, particularly with regard to rank, and that 
even Raffaelle has failed to give it its be distinction. We fear some 


of the forced efforts now making for art, have not a tendency to raise it ; 
let us hope that there are, however, causes at work, which may at least 
counteract much of the bad. We most earnestly desire to see art rank 
at least with the other learned professions, as that which requires as 
much knowledge, learning, and ability, as any, and to which genius, the 


highest quality of the mind, must be added. And certain we are, that 
the benefits to be conferred upon the world, upon present and future 
ages, by the best cultivation of the Fine Arts, are far greater, and bring 
a more permanent glory, than any other profession whatever can hope to 
confer. It may be questioned if the English School has gained ground 
since its foundation in the Royal Academy. The character, the man- 
ners, the real good sense, the eminent ability, knowledge, and power of 
imparting it, of Sir Joshua Reynolds, did more at the commencement, 
for art, than any or all its subsequent professors. We mean not in the 
least to disparage any, living or dead; but are sure that it must be ad- 
mitted, that the name of Sir Joshua Reynolds is still more identified 
with the profession than any, or all others. Nor has this been owing so 
much to his works, excellent though they are, as to his Discourses, which 
were 80 admirably written as to engage the attention of the reading pub- 
lic, not artists alone; which have, in fact, beyond every other publiea- 
tion, widely disseminated a love of art, and which still have a kindly in- 
fluence wherever they are read, in forming a correct taste. We believe 
there are no class of persons by whom they are less frequently read than 
artists. They, in fact, contain so few rules, so few helps to the mere 
hand, have so little of the technical guide in them, that they are less 
sought by those who need them mest, than will be easily credited. The 
admiration too, which they every where profess for the old Masters, has 
created a jealousy among moderns, which has kept the work mnch out of 
their hands. Yet is it still the text-book of art with the world at large, 
and deservedly so. Sir Joshua did not profess to make new rules, but 
to lay down clearly, to elucidate, and to enforce, by particular criticism, 
those which lay scattered in various productions. Perfect novelty would 
Mave indeed been a suspicious thing in treating of an art which had pro- 
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How often has genius been averted from its ear- | 





| and Memoranda. 


duced Michael Angelo, Raffaelle, Titian, and Correggio. It was the ob- 
ject of Sir Joshua to show the principles upon which these great men 
had labored to establish taste upon a sure foundation; to show what is 
nature, and what is art. In this, his aim, he has admirably succeeded, 
charming, by a winning manver, hia readers into a portion of that enthu- 
siasm which he himself felt. Hence it is that Sir Joshua's Discourses 
are perhaps more known to the classical and general reader, than to 
painters. They are among our English classics. 

We were pleased when we found a new edition of the Discourses an- 
nounced, illustrated by notes and plates, from the pen and hand of Mr. 
Burnet, an artist himself; not indeed in the walk mostly referred to by Sir 
Joshua; but we had admired the great skill and feeling with which he 
had, ina masterly manner, brought out the Cartoons, one of the cheapest 


; and most valuable of modern productions in engraving, vastly superior to 


those highly finished emgravings which particularize beyond the master, 
and are greatly deficient in effect. We reasonably thought too, that the 
notes of Mr. Burnett would be valuable. His illustrations, in plates are 
too few; good, certainly, as far as they go, but still a better selection 
might have been made. The notes sadly disappointed us. They repeat, 
indeed, Sir Joshua’s meaning, but ty no means with equal force ; are for 
the most part unnecessary, and are so strangely written that the conclu 
sion of a note has often very little to do with its beginning. Nor do we 
think him successful in those points of difference between him and che 
author of the Discourses, whom it would appear he not unfrequently 
misunderstands. The work, too, should not have been brought out thus 
incomplete ; it should have contained the “Tour to the Netherlands,” 
and “ Notes on Du Fresnoy’s Art of Painting,” and Sir Joshua’s Essays 
In all these the subject is so decidedly one and the 
same, that no edition can be complete, in any sense, that does not con- 
tain all. The Discourses are fifteen in number. It must be remember- 
ed that they were delivered before, and addressed to students. They 
are therefore of a progressive character. They certainly have an ex ca- 
thedra uir, for which we like them the better, evidently proceediog from a 
mind conscious of ability to teach, and strengthened, beyond doubt, in the 
faith of the principles of the artto be set forth. They breathe too, a spirit 
of manliness and modesty, in which respect they are, like the art itself, 
in its}best state The first Discourse was delivered upon the open- 
ing of the Royal Academy, January 2, 1769. This may be considered 
merely as apreliminary discourse, in which are set forth the advantages 
of anacademy. He compliments the professors, with a somewhat bold 
belief, that they have the advantage of having nothing to unlearn; recom- 
mends the enforcement of obedience from the young students, and repres- 
ses the disposition to masterly dexterity in which practice we suspect 
there was much to unlearn; recommends diligence to acquire exactness, 
leaving it to the superintendence of the visiters to take care that the di- 
ligence be effeetual. He reproves the practice, in all academies he 
had visited, of rather designing than drawing from the living models—in 
fact, of taking little more than the attitudes; and points out the contrary 
method of Raffaelle as exemplified in “ The Dispute of the Sacrament;”’ 
in the drawing for which, that great painter had drawn his figures from 
one model, and exactly, as shown by the cap which the model happened 
to wear. Mr. Burnet has given a plate of this drawing. It should 
seem that Sir Joshua, in this, his first recommendation, had some notions 
of higher authorities than students to combat. “ This scrupulous exact- 
ness,” said he, ‘‘ is so contrary to the practice of the academies, that it 
is not without great deference that I beg leave to recommend it to the 
consideration of the visiters; and submit to them whether the neglect of 
this method is not one of the reasons why students so ofien disappoint 
expectation, and, being more than boys at sixteen, become less than men 
at thirty.’’ He adds, that the variety of models which the council would 
supply, would avert the only danger which would arise from that exact- 
ness, of mistaking deformity for beauty. The consternation of many a 
conceited student when told that there was something better than dex- 
terity and finish, upon which they had prided themselves, must have been 
amusing enough. There are some pleasant anecdotes of Fuseli, who 
was in the habit of taking the conceit out of these aspirants. ‘“Whata 
pity,” said he, looking over a student at work, “ that all this fine finish 
has nota little good drawing.’ Upon one occasion, a student, with much 
pride that he had highly worked up his drawing without rubbing out any 
part, observed, that he had drawn it all without the use of a bit of 
bread. ‘ Let me then advise you,” said Fuseli, “to go directly and 
buy a whole loaf” 

Mr. Burnet, ina note, supplies the history of the formation of the Aca- 
demy. It contains some curious matter. The first suggestion of a 
“School of Design” is to be found in the Society for Promoting Arts 
and Manufactures, now situated in the Adelphi, where are Barry's pic- 
tures, as full of absurdities as talent. This owed its existence to Mr. 
Wm. Shipley, brother to the bishop. But as here art was turned into 
vaagere! union with manufacture, we do not mean todwell upon it; but 
to re that we were once present when the council were sitting, and 
heard the President gravely read a proposal from a tailor in Si. Martin's 
Lane, “to supersede the necessity of oil painting ;’’ the process was to 
be by a sort of junction of patches of cloth. This was certainly indicative 
of the character of the union. 

The first attempt to form an academy is menticned by Walpole; Vir- 
tue, the engraver, is said to have drawn in an academy, set up by seve- 
ral artists, Sir Godfrey Kneller at their head, in 1711. The next at- 
tempt was by Sir James Thornhill, at his own house. He proposed to 
Lord Halifax to obtain the foundation for a Royal Academy, nearly where 
it is now situated, the estimate being only L.3139. The next approach 











was in acourt off Arundel-stieet, under the superintendence of Michael 
Moser, which was removed in 1739 to St. Martin’s Lane, and in 1767 to 
Pall Mall. A large body of artists on the fame acquired from exhibi- 
tion of their works in the Foundling Hospital, opened an exhibition of 
their own, in the great room of the society, at the Adelphi, 21st April, 
1760—admittance gratis, catalogues sixpence. Sir Joshua sent four 
pictures. Next year they removed to Spring Gardens—raised the 
catalogue to a shilling—next year, catalogue nothing, admittanee a shil- 
ling. It is somewhat, strangé that this alteration should have required an 
apologetic appeal from the pen of Johnson. In this a plan is proposed, 
that a secret price shall be put upon works by a committee. If the 
works sell for more, the advantage to be the artists; if for less, the se- 
cret value to be made up tohim. The annual sale did not, as might 
have been expected, apswer. Squabbles arose among artists, and separa- 
tion. 
retained the younger members. The body of exhibitors having obtained 
a charter from the King, in 1765 exhibited at Spring Gardens, as “‘ The 
Chartered Body of Artists of Great Britain.” Here the worst painters, 
always the most numerous, school design them as you will, carried every 
thing ;the betrer seceeded—the society was broken up, anda new one 
incorporated, as the Royal Academy. ‘The parent society at length be- 
came extinct, when the Royal Academy passed a Jaw, that no one belong- 
ing to any other society should be eligible into their body. Sir Joshua’s 
first lecture was delivered in the large room, Pall-Mall, in 1769. The 
ninth, in 1780, commenced the series in Somerset-Houze. It was at 


of lecturers, on the principles of art, but that it should possess a collec- 
tion of fine works, that precept and example might be together. If we 
except tbe works of the academicians themselves, presented on their 
election, and which, as examples, would be worse than useless—being, 
indeed, the inferior works of the masters—the plan has never been car- 
ried into execution, nor is it ever likely t» be. 

Discourse THE Second.—This is of simple plan, and is confined to 
the course and order of Study, which he divides into three distinct pe- 
riods. In the first is to be acquired an ability to draw ; herein is the 
grammar of the art. In the second, the student is to collect subjects for 
expression, and to amass a stock of ideas fur combination and variety ; 
he must learn all that has been known and done before him. Now he 


must consider art his master, and must look for more general instructions; | 


quitting one, he is to look to the perfections of many masters—to be 
still under discipline, and mistrust his own judgment, and to fear a track 
in which are pot the footsteps of a former master. The third period 
emancipates him from subjection. He is to exercise “a sort id ate 
reignty’’ over rules; for he may farm them. Without the independence 
of this third period, art would be shackled. 
period, learned “to know and to combine excellence, wherever it was 
te be found, into one idea of perfection, in this he learns what requires 
the most attentive survey, and the most subtle diaquisition, to discrimi- 
nate perfections that are incompatible with each other.” 


The words we have marked in italicks, are important; they are a key 
to the very principles of art, and are a text for most curious disquisition. 


The more acquainted with all that has been done before you, the more 


materials to work, and therefore true. 
conceit of modern Italian painters, who affect a superiority over the old. 
The test of ages is not to be set aside. The works of the “ great man” 
cannot be studied too much ; he shows how they ought to be studied. 
Too much eopying is injurious. Of every large picture, the greater part 
is necessarily commonplace—to copy which is 4 waste cf time—a “ de- 
lusive industry.”” The powers of invention and composition are torpid. 
This must be so; the dreamy satisfaction at success in copying is destruc- 


tive to the energy of genius. In copying, however, more attention should | 


be paid to color, but even there not slavislily. He considers the old 
— in great part, to have changed ; allowance should, therefore, 

made, even in copying, for the sake of color. ‘Labor to invent on 
their (the eld masters.) general principles and way of thinking. After 
painting similar subjects, the artist may compare his work with the best.” 
“You will then not only see but feel, your own deficiencies, more sensibly 
than by precepts, or any other means of instruction. The true principles 
of painting will mingle with your thoughts.” With regard to pictures to 
copy or imitate, you are directed rather to take the world’s opinion than 
your own. For style in painting, (which he asserts to be, as in writing, 
@ power over materials, by which conceptions or sentiments are conveyed, ) 
he recemmends Ludovico Caracci, as having great breadth and simplicity 


of coloring, in which nothing interferes with the subject. He recom- | 


mendsdrawing from memory. That studies should be painted as well as 
drawn. The Florentine and Roman schools made accurate drawings on 
paper; the Venetian and Flemish (said to be the best colorists) made 
but few. The President concludes this Dis¢ourse quite in the manrer 
of a preceptor, recommending unwearied industry. The sentences are 
pithy ; but we fee! not satisfied that the master gives his real opinion. 
“‘ Nothing is denied to well directed labor; nothing is obtained without 
it.” He evidently, though he touches upon, avoids the the real enquiry 
into geniua; it is, however, unqustionably involved in the words, “ well- 
directed ;”’ for what is to direct but the judgment, which, if not genius, is 
one of the ingredients in its composition? The mind should be always 
intent upon its profession. The practtce of Philopcemen acquiring stra- 
tegy, ie well put, and recommended for imitation. 
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| similar subjects, and dissimilar grace, make us overlook this. 


| painter creates a new splendor. 
first proposed that the Academy should not only bea depository, by means | 


Having, in the former | 


| whatever labyrinths of art he may travel. 
“ The estab- | 
fished judgment and stored memory’? may make the boldest attempts. 
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second Discourse, Mr. Burnet makes a strange remark about Hogarth— 
that he is now less relished than at first, from portraying, like Butler, the 
changeable events ofhis own time, “ instead of such manners as depend 
upon standing relations and general passions, which are co-extended with 
the race of man.” From what works of Hogarth can the writer of the 
note have drawn bis conclusions ? Hogarth is of time and period only 
in his costame—the manners and passions are coeval with the human 
race. He might as reasonably have asserted as much of Raffaelle, or 
any other painter, with regard to their works, indeed with more propriety 
and their sdoption of their particular costume. When will the mighty 
genius of Hogarth be duly estimated by British painters? We have 
heard them admire the most mawkish feeble sentimentality of our fa- 
miliar painters, and often works without even the pretence of sentiment 








| or moral, at the expense of that great and vigorous painter, who will live 
The Society at the Adelphi, by having premiums to distribute, | 


when all the laborious “ finishing’’ race are forgotten, and for ever. In 
many parts of his art, the grouping, the action, and singleness of his truth, 
Hogarth was more nearly akinto Raffaelle than any other painter. Dis- 
“ The 
death of Annanias,” for instance, is, in its management extremely like 


| a subject of Hogarth. There is a good note upon the “ splendor of na- 


ture,”’ ‘‘ to which,” Sir Joshua had cbserved, ‘‘ the best colored picturee 
are faint and feeble.” Yet we think Mr. Burnet does not fully com- 
prehend Sir Joshua ; we should apprehend he had reference to particular 
splendor, such as of flesh tints, to make up for feebleness in which the 
It is, however, a good note ; it ac- 
counts for the wonderful effects of Titian, by the manner of giving “the 
masses of hot and cold color, and judicious interlacing of those small 
portions of fresh tints which, by their contrast, give the whole the vigor 
and brilliancy of nature.” 

Tue Tarrp Discourse opens a wider field, and enters boldly upon 
those principles which will be subjects of discussion in all the others. It 
treats of Beauty, as the abstract of nature, whose genuine habits, 
as distinguished from those of time and fashion, are te be the object 


| of the painter. As the student had been directed not too slavishly to 
| copy pictures, nor too closely to imitate masters, so is he now, when 


become a master himself, told, that even nature is not to be too closely 
copied ; ‘“‘a mere copier of nature can never produce any thing great.” 
He is not “to amuse mankind with the minute neatness of his imita- 
tions—he must endeavor to improve them by the grandeur of his ideas ; 
instead of seeking praise, by deceiving the superficial sense of the spec- 
tator, he must strive for fame by captivating the imagination.” Poets, ora- 


| tors, rhetoricians, ever enforce, ‘that all the arts receive their perfec- 
| tion from an ideal beauty, superior to what is to be found in individual 


nature.” This ideal beauty is the leading feature of the great style, 
which has been often combated, and, we may add, misunderstood, and 
by none more than by artists themselves. Upon this subject, Sir Joshua 
is most clear; indeed, it is the golden thread of all his discourses, into 
He boldly throws down the 
gauntlet to the adversaries of the ideal. ‘Could we teach taste and ge- 
nius by rules, they would be no longer taste and genius” ‘‘ But the 
power of discovering what is deformed in nature, or, in other words, 


| what is particular and uncommon, can be acquired only by experience ; 
He proceeds to the method of studying the works of the old masters. | 


and the whole beauty and grandeur of the art consist, in my opinion, im 


| being able to get above all singular forms, local customs, particularities 
original will you be: a seeming paradox—but it is clear you will have | 


The Presidentis severe upon the | 


and details of every kind.” “ All the objects which are exhibited to our 
view by nature, upon close examination, will be found to have their 
blemishes and defects.” ~‘ His eye being enabled to distinguish the ac- 
cidental def§ciencies, excrescencies, and deformities of things, he (the 
painter) makes out an abstract idea of their forms, more perfect than any 
original; and, what may seem a paradox, he learns to design naturally, 
by drawing his figure unlike to any one object. This idea of the perfect 
state of nature, which the artist calls ideal beauty, is the great leading 
ptinciple by which works of genius are conducted.” It should be borne 
in mind, that he does not by any means reject nature; on the contrary, 
he recommends that knowledge of nature in her perfections, which will 
enable the painter ‘‘to correct mature by herself.”’ “ There is a rule ob- 
tained out of general nature, to contradict which is to fall into deformity.” 
It may be said that we have striking examples in the great style, parti- 
cularly in many of Raffaelle’s most important works, as his Cartoons 
and his Transfiguration, of a contrary practice. True—nevertheless the 
rule holds good, and is seen in most parts of those very pictures. The 
painter's object, the very story, sometimes requires a deviation in parts, 
and that because there are other rules, and all must work together. Sir 
Joshua, aware of this, adds—‘ Whenever any thing is done beyond this 
rule, it isin virtue of some other rule which is followed along with it, but 
which does not contiadict it.”’ There are minds that have been disgust- 
ed with the deformity of the Possessed Boy in “ The Transfiguration *”’ 
yet hergby does that wondrous master, by showing, in the picture below, 
the lowest state of humanity, more directly, and by direct contrast, show 
its perfection as deified in the transfiguration of Christ. There is a beau- 
ty of story as well as of form. Sir Joshua had been spqaking of exter- 
nal nature only. This abstract idea branches off into classes, from man 
a3 man, to man as warrior, statesman, &c., and so from childhood to eve- 
ry age; but the more perfect is that first of man as man, including in one 


| the Hercules, the Apollo, the Gladiator—that form which shall express a 
| power to do all acts that all men do—the “ general form.” There is 


likewise a kind of symmetry in deformity. “ A figure lean or corpulent, 
tall or short, though deviating from beaucy, may still have a certain union 


| of the various parts, which may contribute to make them on the whole 
In the notes to this | 


not unpleasing.” He shows the difficulty in separating fashions from 
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habits of nature, and exemplifies it by the ridiculous airs and graces of | the orator can talk ; words should be employed as the means, not as the 


the court of Louis KIV. given to Grecian heroes. The whole of this 
discourse supposes the painter to aim at the noblest style—the great 
style—in and by which he is to teach, and dignify, and honor mankind, 
by showing forth the absolute perfections of human nature; and that 


perfection, moral, intellectual, as well as formal, is within his reach.— 


Otber styles be does not condemn, but on the contrary praises. Even 
Sir Joshua does not admit the great moral purpose of Hogarth. He 
speaks of him as one of those who, “ expressing with precision the va- 
rious shades of passion, as they are exhibited by vulgar minds, (such as 
we see in the works of Hogarth,) deserve great praise.” The President 
takes this high view of art, and for which we think he has met with 
unmerited blame, because artists capable of what is great, have been 
lost from being originally misguided; and he takes the authority ef Va- 
sari, who asserts that Albert Durer would prebably have been one of the 
firet painters of his age, had he been initiated into those great principles 
of the art which were so well understood and practised by his colempo- 
raries in Italy. The notes to this Third Discourse do not elucidate—in 
one, style is mistaken for ideal beauty; and as it has happened before 
and elsewhere, the “‘ interpreter’ is often the harder to be understood of 
the two. Sir Joshua is always clear, and requires no interpreter. We 
do not think Mr. Burnet, in his praise of Hogarth, properly characteri- 
ves him. We do not think with him, that that great painter had any 
thing to do with the “inferior walks of the English school ;” nor that in 
general those walks are at all ennobled by any ‘infusion of moral and 
poetica] embellishments.” They are, and have been, for the most part, 
things without meaning; and if the whole style or school were oblitera- 
ted from the history of British art, it would stand higher and suffer 
no loss. 

The Fourth Discourse is in continuation; the Grand Style, formed 
upon the omission of particuiarities, extends to every part of the art. 
This principle of omission gives its grandeur to “ invention, composition, 
to expression, and even to coloring and drapery.’ 
nct mean the invention; of the subject, which ought to be ‘ some emi- 
nent instance of heroic action, or heroic suffering’’—that in which, as all 
are concerned, all can sympathise. The invention is, that ideal repre- 


sentation of the story which omits or throws into shade ail particulari- 


ties which would draw off the mind ftom the impression of the story. 
That omission, which the mind, infact, makes when it conceives the sub- 
ject: though things such as dress, furniture, &c., are there, they are un- 
noticed by the mind ; and the difficulty of the painter in his invention is 
to keep down the necessity cf representing them. It may be said that 
the most difficult part of art, practically, is to paint nothing—that which 
must be, have its effect, yet not its notice. ‘ All smaller things, how- 
ever perfect in their way, are to be sacrificed, without mercy, to the 
greater.” 


drawn off to observe the means of the attempt. Invention, too, must ‘‘de- 


viate from vulgar and strict historics] truth in pursuing the grandeur of | 


his (the painter’s) design.”’ The following is excellent—it founds the 


rule upon its feason:—“ A painter of history shows the man by shewing | 
A painter must compensate the natural deficiencies of his | 


his actions. 


art. He has but one sentence to utter—but one moment to exhibit. He 


cannot, like the poetor historian, expatiate, and impress the mind with 
great veneration for the character of the hero or saint he represents, 
though he lets us know at the same time, that the saint was deformed or 
the hero lame. The painter has no other means of giving an idea of the 
dignity of the mind, but by that external appearance which grandeur of 
thought does generally, though not always, impress on the countenance ; 
and by that correspondence of figure to sentiment and situation, which 
all men but cannot command. He cannot make his hero talk like a great 
man; he must make him look like one.” Had our Wilkie read, or re- 
membered this passage, he would have obliterated his figure of Knox 
preaching. This principle of omission in expression——* care must be 
taken not to run into particularities.” 
and particular expression given to his statue of David, biting his lip as 
he is about to throw the stone. In coloring, the same principle of omis- 
sion is to be observed—* To give a general air of grandeur at first view, 
all trifling or artful play of little lights, or an attention to a variety of tints, 


is to be avoided; a quietness and simplicity must reign over the whole | 


work, to which a breadth of uniform and simple color will very much eon 

tribute. Grandeur of effect is produced by two different ways, whic 

seem entirely opposed to each other. One %, by reducing the colors to 
little more than chiaro-scuro, which was often the practice of the Bolog- 
ian schools; and the other by making the colors very distinct and forci- 
ble, as in Rome and Florence; but still the presiding principle of both 
these manners is simplicity.” The one, in fact, omits the forcible colors, 
the other the forcible effects. 
of colors, so in drapery must the historical painter omit particularities 
“It is the inferior style that marks the variety of stuffs.” Catle Maratti 
is censured for making his drapery tov artificial—in fact too particular. 
From this point he proceeds to show that there are two distinct styles in 
history painting, or, as he says it really is, “ poetical painting,” the grand 
and the ornamental, from which arises the composite. The ornamental 
is principally the Venetian, whose object appears to display that art 
which the grand endeavors to conceal. It is a sensual style. In this 
part he is more severe upon the Venetians than elsewhere; his mind 


brought them in too direct comparison with the great Roman and Flor- | 


entine; in other places he does them more justice. ‘ The powers ex- 
erted in the mechanical part of the art have been called the Janguage of 
painters, but we may say it is a poor eloquence which only shows that 


By invention he dues | 


The imagination must be captivated—it will not be so if 


Bernini is censured for the mean | 





As he does not there enter into the detail | 





’ | fermity, more or less, in the most beautiful faces.” 


' 


end ; language is the instrument, conviction is the work.” And it may 
be added, that as our best writers and best erators have but a small vo- 
cabulary, so the best painters use the fewest colors. The simplest pal- 
ette makes the grandest picture. The comparing a Venetian picture 
that does not affect the passions, to a “‘ tale told by an idiot, full of sound 
and fury, signifying nothing,” is too severe. The ornamental style is not 
idietic. The Venetians love multitudes with various dresses, to show 
their art in massing them, and displaying the color. Annibale Caracci 
used to say, that more than twelve figures were figures to let, yet here 
are eight more than the critic allows the dramatiet—* nec quarta loqui 
persona laboret.” Sir Joshua excepts Titian in his general censure of 
the Venetian school; considers that Paolo Veronese and Tintoretto lov 

ered art. He says there is a “ senatorial dignity about Titian.” Indeed 
s afierwards shown, that Titian not unfrequently aimed at, and in great 
part succeeded, in the grandeur of design of Michae! Angelo himsel{—ar 
example of which is the Peter Martyr. The Flemish and Dutch schools 
were formed upon the Venetian—Rubens the head of the Flemish school. 
Neither a mixture of the Venetian nor Flemish can improve the great 
style. The Dutch and Flemish seek distinction from particularities and 
localities, and, as he styles them, tricks, which extend even to their land- 
scape painting. Upon laudscape he here touches lightly, delicately; he 
did not feel his grourd sure; he, in fact, had little taste for it, though 
his general taste enables him to reason carrectly as far as he goes, 
because that taste was founded upon principles which, in a greater or 
less degree, are applicable to every branch of ait. He praises the gen- 
eralization of Claude, yet doubts if landscape painting has a right to as- 
pire so far as to reject what the painters cdl! the accidents of nature. It 
is extraordinary, that throughout these discourses, the greatest landscape 
painter, the. one most learned in the rules of art, the most sure in his 
great principles, Gaspar Poussin, should have been entirely unnoticed.— 
“The great style stands alone.’ ‘* The ornamental style also possesses 
its own peculiar merit. However, though the union of the two, may 
make a sort of composite style, yet that style is likely to be more imper- 
fect than either of those which go to its composition.” This he calls a 
** perilous attempt,” in which, of those who have succeeded, Coreggio is 
the foremost. Next to him Parmegiano, who has dignified grace by ad- 
ding to it the severity and grangeur of Michael Angelo. We doubt if 
Sir Joshua did not somewhat modify his opinions, which in this discourse 
raises the condemned ornamental style above tHe composite of Coreggio 
and Parmegiano, whom he could scarcely treat’as the idiots of art.— 
What sacrifices have not been made to the turn of a sentence! In one 
of his notes, Mr. Burnet laments the “total want of judgment” of painters 
in selecting subjects, ‘‘ and especially in the English school!” In a note 
on Landscape, Mr. Burnet shows that he has not correct taste or feeling 
for it. He speaks the commonplace of Claude as at the head of his 
class, but as not superior to Rubens, Salvator Rosa, or Richard Wilson ; 
but, with Sir Joshua, omits mention of the greatest landscape painter, 
Gaspar Poussin. He asserts what is true enough, that generally the 
best historical are the best landscape painters,.as ‘‘ Caracci, Salvator 
Rosa, Nicholas Poussin.” It is singular that Claude is never noticed 
asa marine painter—are these subjects included under “ landscape ?"’— 
He is certainly very superior in his marine and architectural. Mr. 
Burnet’s remarks upon “ fireside compositions,”’ are in utter ignorance of 
this part of the art. ‘* A stick or a stone drawn from nature is worth a 
thousand such imbecilities.”’. So is a leg or an arm in historical, but 
these are but parts, and have nothing to do with the “ composition.”’— 
The fact is, that there never was a landscape taken from nature without 
reference to fireside composition, or previous knowledge in the manage- 
ment, whereby deviations are made, that was worth a farthing. These 
views are vile things, and it ia the habit of doing these, and seeing these, 
and the non-application of the best principles of art to landscape, that 
keeps this delightful—and why not say great ?—department of art in a 
legraded inferiority. The external works of the Creator, besides man, 


3 


are full of the greatest grandeur, have form, color, and impression, ard 
are as fit as man himself for the application of the great principles of art 
We might cenceive a Michael Angelo of mountains and fores:s as of the 


human figure. The fashion of setting the figure above every thing in all 
cases, is a conceited and foolish one: as if there were more dignity in @ 
man in a pot house, than in the spirit of the mountain, the flood, and the 
whirlwind! The painter may dip his pencil—the expression is Shelley's 


—in “ Earthquake and the Storm,” and then have it gravely doubted i! 
he be not inferior to the painter of vulgar pranks and unmeaning human- 


Freta Discourse is in continuation upon the Great Style. It 
should appear that offence had been taken by artists who thought them- 
selves degraded in these departments by the President’s remarks. As 
the multiplicity of objects distract the mind, it above all things behoves 
the painter to have a certain aim. It well becomes the feacher to point 
out the highest. As there is in art such a variety, so will there be many 
excellences, some of which will bear te be united, others are discordant 
Herein is great caution ta,be exercised. The excellences of form, as 
they arise from classes, will in a single figure only produce a monster.— 
The simplicity, the characteristic of greatness, is requisite even in delin- 
eation of the passions—‘ mixed passion appears to me out of the reach: 
of art.’’ Every passion he considers the “ disturbance of beauty.””  “ If 
you mean to preserve the moat perfect beauty, in its most perfect state, 
you cannot express the passions, all of which produce distortien and de- 
This is startling-— 
Yet it seems to agree with the idea of the ancierts—perfect repose. The 
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beauty ought, however, here to have been more defined—his argument 
does not readily refer to his abstracted beauty ; and it is a subject that 
should have been treated at greater length. For there is @ beauty in the 
expression of the passions, greater than any beauty without—addimg the 
feeling, the beauty of the soul as it were to that of form; a beauty to be 
more distinctly recognised in art than we find it here. Sir Joshua evi- 
dently considered it the miner grace, to be added or omitted as the sub- 
ject may require; for abstract beauty of form is not always, or at any 
time the only requisite in art. The President was afraid of too much 


being attempted, as in mixed passions, and complains of critics who, in | 


describing the Cartoons, have described their own imaginations. Yet we 
are not sure that this does not too much circumscribe art. Is not the 
countenance animated by mixed emotions? is there not the trace of the 
passing emotion, even when its opposite is superseding it? If so, this 
blending of emotions must be within the province of art. Let us 
take an instance. A saint is about to suffer martyrdom, as St. Cath- 
erine; there is in her soul a divine firmness, fixed patience—in a 
moment the instrument of torture is destroyed by lightning, super- 
human interference saves her. Thankfulness is added to the pre- 
vious resignation, the effect of which passes not off in a moment ; 
the fulness of the throat, the intensity of the eye, show the new 
emotion, and it is as yet blended with the former. We know such a 
picture, and cannot agree that the attempt is not in the “reach of art.” 
Some emotions, indeed, are contradictory, and either .do not immedi- 
ately succeed each other, or with a shock that gives a momentary immo- 
bility to the features. He thinks Pliny wrong in his praise of a statue 
of Paris by Euphranor, where he says, “‘ you might discover at the same 
time three different characters; the dignity of a judge of the goddesses, 
the lover of Helen, and the conqueror of Achilles.” ‘‘ The summit of 
excellence seems to be an assemblage of contrary qualities, but mixed, 
in such proportions that no one part is found to counteract the other.— 
How hard this is to be attained in every art, those only know who have 
made the greatest progress in their respective profesgjons.” We have 
met with nothing so obscure as this passage, connected with what pre- 
cedes and what follows in the Discourses. The excellence spoken of 
seems to be that of one object, as of Jupiter for instance, having in him- 
self all the qualities of the inferior gods; but the transition is sudden to 
the excellences of ait—as style, &c. So that the word excellence is 
not used in one and the ’same sense. He here, too, somewhat modifies 
his former opinion, that the ornamental style (one of the excellences) 

cannot be united with the great. He cautions against it as a principle ; 

but that, “properly placed and properly reduced,” it is ‘‘ not unworthy 

the attention of those who aim even at the grand style.” He admires 
the practice of the union in Ludovico Caracci, who, knowing the works 

of Coreggio and the Venetian painters, “took only as much as would 

‘embellish, but not overpower, that manly strength and energy of style, 

which is his peculiar tharacter. He proceeds to enlarge upon the great 

style, and promises “ some particulars relative to the leading principles ;” 

but is rather led away in this discourse to panegyrize Raffaelle and Mi- 

chael Angelo. Almost unwillingly, he gives the first place to Raffaelle. 








art. The object of the first is to combine the higher excellences, and 
embellish them to the greatest advantage: of the other, to carry one of 
these excellences to the highest degree.” He concludes by recommend- 
ing great principles and great fie and reminds the students, that 
even an immoderate love of fame will tend to degrade their style; for 
the “lowest will be the most popular, as it falls within the compass of 
ignorance itself.” Mr. Burnet’s notes on the great style, though good, 
are not perhaps wanted ; they are accompanied by an outline of Michael 
Angelo’s Creation of Eve. In this drawing, the grace is in the head 
and upper part of Eve. The illustration of greatness, from holding 
the hand before a candle, and throwing shadow on a ceiling, is very good 
—vide page 82; as is likewise his note distinguishing style from manner 
—page 85. He says, that Sir Joshua’s Mrs. Siddons was “ suggested by 
the sybils and prophets of Michael Angelo in the Sistine Chapel, and 
treated with all the severity and sublimity of character existing in those 
wonderful conceptions ; yet by skilful adaptation of the dress to the air 
and general look of the whole, he has rendered it complete;” and by 
this union, “‘ made it become in some sort a rival to that style which we 
have fixed as highest.” In the life of Mrs. Siddons, we find it stated, 
that Sir Joshua seized an accidental attitude assumed by the great ac- 
tress. We believe the fact to be, that Sir Joshua had examined his 
portfolio of studies made abroad, and that he, who, like Raffaelle, bor- 
rowed largely from the materials of his predecessors, found one suited 
to his subject in a sketch from a picture of Domenichino’s, a St. Catha- 
rine, (apud nos, ) and which picture we alluded to in our remarks upon 
mixed passion. It is impossible not to be struck with the resemblance, 
even in minute particulars; every one acquainted, even with Sir Joshua’s 
print, notices it. The most remarkable difference is, that Sir Joshua has 
the arm up, which we think a defect, as it could be but a momentary ac- 
tion, or in continuance painful, therefore derogating from the dignity of 
repose. After these remarks, we not unaptly come to 
Tue Sixta Discourse, the subject of which is Imitation; it is, in- 
deed, an enlargement of the discussion began in the Second Discourse, 
wherein he gives the student directions in copying. It was probably 
aimed at the conceit, and real or assumed opinions upon the subject, of 
some contemporary artists, who wished to impress upon the public mind, 
that the art was an inspiration, the gift of genius, too proud to be indebt- 
ed to any but itself. Sir Joshua combats this effectually, certainly no 
difficult work, for there can be no more silly a notion of art entertained. 
Those “‘ unacquainted with the cause,” as Sir Joshua observes, “may 
consider it as a kind of magic.” Sir Joshua treats art as to be acquired 
by means; and as all arts are progressive, and do not arrive at once to 
perfection, so the obseivance and even imitativn of all that has been pre- 
viously done, are among the first means to acquire it. Invention, the 
“great mark of genius,” is at least enlarged by the knowledge of pre- 
vious inventions, “‘as by reading the thoughts of others, we learn to 
think.” To relish the beauties of the great masters, is greatly to have 
advanced study, and formed taste—hence, genius will have established 


| materials, and learn the art of collecting new. Imitation implies the 


‘ These twe extraordinary meh carried some of the higher excellences of | 


the art to a greater degree of perfection than probably they ever arrived 
at before. They certainly have not been excelled nor equalled since.” 
Raffaelle was by no means the same in oil! as in fresco; with exception 
of “ The Transfiguration,” his oi! pictures have generally even a little- 
ness. He made other men’s materials his own. Michae) Angelo’s 


mental, Sir Joshua here adds, “the original or characteristic style being 
less referred to any trne archetype existing either in general or particu- 
lar nature, and must be supported by the painter’s consistency in the 
principles which he has assumed, and in the union and harmony of his 
whole design.” But as it is this consistency which is required for every 
style, notwithstanding so great an authority as that of Sir Joshua, we 
doubt the propriety of making a new characteristic class. Every style 
should be characteristic. As an example, Salvator Rosa is instanced ; 

nd Sir Joshua evidently speaks of him and his style as he appears in 
landscape. Had Sir Joshua directed his mind to the subject of land- 
scape, he would have perhaps decided, that the principles of the great 
style alone could account for Salvator’s manner. The principle of omis- 
sion and abstraction, and a more than usual attention to characteristic 
execution, were the means used ty that great painter. He was the very 
reverse of Claude, whose execution in detail was little. Indeed, the se- 
verity of the great style in Salavator was extended evento his color, of 
which, in his best pictures, there is but little variety. He opposes to 
Salavator, Carlo Maratti, learned in all the rules of art, who, borrowing 


continued “contemplation of excellence,’ which may be called the food 
of genius. It is well to test our own ideas by those of others which 


have stood the test of ages, and may be said “to have been conse- 


crated.’ He does not advise too exact imitation, but a liberal imitation 
—‘‘not to tread in the footsteps,’ but in ‘the course’ of another, 
with the object of overtaking him. Nor does he recommend the study 


| of artists to the exclusion of that of nature. ‘Art, in its perfectiun, 
works proceeded from his own mind alone. To the great and the orna- | 


—~— 


from all, had no manifest defects and no striking beauties. He instances | 


consistency is, that, ‘‘if we should allow him a greater purity and cor- 
Rubens and Poussin for their consistency. In Rubens, theefect of this 
rectness of drawing, his want of simplicity in composition, coloring, and 
drapery, would appear more gross.’ To him, Poussin is a contrast, 
who lived so much among ancient statues, that his fingers more resemble 


them than beings among whom he lived. He is consistent in his dry 
simplicity. He instances portraits as requiring this consistency; a por- 
trait in this historical style and antique air wil! be ridiculous in modern 


diess. Rubens and Salvator Rosa he considers to have shown the great- 
eet uniformity in their works. We cannot but think Sir Joshua more 
loose and less consecutive in this Fifih Discourse than elsewhere. We 


is not ostentatious ; it lies hid, and works its effect, itself unseen.— 
It is the proper study and labor of an ertist, to uncover and find out 
the latent cause of conspicuous beauties, and from thence form prin- 
ciples of his own conduct; such an examination is a continued exer- 
tion of the mind, as great perhaps as that of the artist whose works he 
is thus studying.” ‘ He admires not the harmony of coloring alone, but 
examines by what artifice one color is a foil to its neighbor. He looks 
close into tints, and examines of what colors they are composed, till he 
has formed clear and distinct ideas, and has learned in what harmony 
and good coloring consists.”’ “ It is by seizing on this clue that we pro- 
ceed forward, and get further and further, in enlarging the principles 
andjimproving the practice of our art.”” He cautions against imitating 
peculiar marks. Peculiarities are blemishes; doubtiess, he means what 
we term mannerism. Even that may be good in one, as a novelty, but is 
not of a character to please twice in imitation. Great names may thus 
be used to cover faults; Michael Angelo may cover defect in color, 
Poussin dryness and hardness, and the Venetians a careless unfinished 
air. ‘If he makes no selection of objects, but takes individual nature 
just as he finds it, he is like Rembrandt. If he is incorreet in the pre- 
portions of his figures, Coreggio was likewise incorrect. [f his colors are 
not blendgg and united, Rubens was equally crude.” He points out the 
rrncticn Wf itafaclle in imitating: first implicitly, Perugino, then Mi- 
chael Angelo, then in color, Leonarda da Vinci and Fra Bartolomeo. 
He might have added, that Raffaelle imitated his father, whom he nota 
little resembles in the grace of some of his single figures. Yet is the fa- 
ther litle known. He gives the student a list of those who bave too nar- 
rowly, and those who have liberally copied—vide pese 103. Having 
spoken of imitation, ‘as it tends to form the taste,” he proceeds to no- 


| tice more particular imitation, “the borrowing a particular thought, or 


do not see from what has preceded, that ‘‘ Upon the whole, it appears, | 


that setting aside the ornamental style, there are wwo different modes, 
either of which a student may adopt without degrading the dignity of his 


an action, attitude, or figure, and transplanting it into your own work.” 
This he greatly justifies, and by the authority and example of Raffaelle 
himself. Moderns may make collections easily, by engravings from 
whence to borrow; Raffaelle collected, at much cost, copies of ancient 
works; in copying even thus and borrowing, the artist should consider 


70 


himself as ‘‘ entering into competition with bis or iginal.”” The works of 
moderns he considers more the property of the authors. Something or 
other will be found to be borrowed from all schools, and most good mas- 
ters. “To find excellences, however dispersed; to discover beauties, 
however concealed by the multitude of defects with which they are sur- 
rounded, can be the work only of him who, having a mind always alive 
to his art, has extended his views to all ages and to all schools ; and has 
thus acquired, from that comprehensive mass which he has thus gathered 
to himself, a well-digested and perfect idea of bis art, to which every 
thing is referred. He concludes with the anecdote of meeting with an 
Italian painter (said to be Raffaelle Mengs) “ of great fame throughout 
Europe,” who aflected to have but an obscure memory of the works of 





Raffaelle, and told Sir Joshua, that (though living at Rome) he had not | 


eet his foot in the Vatican for fifteen years together. ‘‘ That he had been 
in treaty to copy @ capital picture of Raffaelle, but that the business had 


However, if the agreement had held, his copy would greatly | 


ome off. 
ve exceeded the original.” We are sorry to observe that we have 
met in our own times artists of similar affectation, and professed opinion. 


In one of the notes to this discourse, Mr. Burnet grossly flatters Sir Da- | 


vid Wilkie, at the expense, too, of Hogarth, with whom, for genius, there 
should be no comparison whatever. However, it is not only Hogarth 
who is thrown into the background, but Teniers, Ostade, and Rembrandt; 
for ‘Wilkie, by uniting such properties (combining incidents) to the 
charms of pictorial beauty, bas produced a style more perfect than any 
of the models upon which it is founded.” Mr. Burnet as a painter has 
been an imitator of Wilkie; and his flattery shows how much, and how 
false an admiration, too close imitation will engender. 

Tue Seventu Discourse is upon Taste—that there is a real standard 
of it, as there is of corporeal beauty. It isa nicer discrimination of right 
and wrong, and, therefore, is the knowledge of truth; but these are se- 
condary truths, which, admitted into the mind, are to be comprehended 
by taste. Such are some prejudices—whatever, indeed, becomes the 
general opinion among mankind—these are not to be neglected wholly, 
but as they narrow themselves, are less approved by reason, and are to 
be adopted in art with greater caution. Taste unquestionably is, in its 
origin, a mural sense, and even as it branches off into arts and sciences, 
though we perceive it not, partakes of its origin. Even when applied to 
licentious subjects, there must be congruity, agreement, consistency, 
which are the links that connect it with the moral sense; and this cen- 
nexion is the more easy, from the natural likings and dislikings of man- 
kind, our feelings and passions. We doubt if there be taste, even in its 
worst sense, totally unconnected with some good, real o: ideal. Taste 
in art, then, is the agreement of external things with internal sensations, 
arising, however near or remotely from moral principles. Follow the 
virtues and apply them to art, there will be found in it something corres- 
ponding with them. In this respect, by the mass cf mankind art is to- 
tally misunderstood; they think it a close, confined, exact, minute imi- 
tation. Ask them, on the contrary, what they think of great characters; 
they admire them for their greatness, their liberality, their enlargement, 
the absence of all littleness. Tell them that art and life are analogous, 
that the largeness, the liberality of form, and even execution, are re- 
quired, and they will tell you they do not see the likeness. 
taste does, from this source, it must be subjectto reasen. Reason draws 
up rules, so that taste is, in fact, fixed in its principles, and to be known 
by investigation. ‘ The natural appetite or taste of the human mind, is 
for truth—whether that truth results from the real agreement or equality 
of original ideas among themselves; from the agreement of the repre- 
sentation of any object with the thing represented; or from the corres- 
pondence of the several parts of any arrangement with each other. It is 
the very same taste which relishes a demonstration in geometry, that is 
pleased with the resemblance of a picture to an original, and touched 
with-the harmony of music. All these have unalterable and fixed foun- 
dations in nature, and are, therefore, equally investigated by reason, and 
known by study; “some with more, some with leas, clearness, but all 
exactly in the same way.” There is no external nature unconnected 
with the conception of it in the mind, as was well shown in an admira- 
bly clear paper in Maga some months back. The mind of man, then, in 
conjunction with external things, is nature; and that which is the object 
of the study of the painter and the connoisseur. 
marks—‘ My notion of nature comprehends not only the forms which 
nature produces, but also the nature and internal fabric and organization, 
as I may call it, of the human mind and imagination. The terms beauty 
or nature, which are general ideas, are but different modes of expressing 
the same thing, whether we apply these terms to statues, poetry, or pic- 
tures. Deformity is not nature, but an accidental deviation from her 
accustomed practice. This general idea, therefore, ought to be called 
nature; and nothing else, correctly speaking, has a right to that name.” 
He reproves those who criticise Rembrandt and the Dutch schooliifer the 
imperfection of their forms, and say “ it is not good taste, but it is na- 
ture.” “Tt plainly appears, that, as a work is conducted under the in- 
fluence of general ideas or partial, it is principally to be considered as the 
effect of good or bad taste.’’ The following passage is very clear on this 
subject:—“The nobility or elevation of all arts, like the excellence of 
virtue itself, consists in adopting this enlurged and comprehensive idea ; 
and all criticism built upon the more confined view of what is natural, 
may properly be called shallow criticism, rather than false ; its defect is, 
that the truth is not sufficiently extensive.’’ Poussin is blamed for vindi- 
cation of Julio Rumano’s Battle of Constantine, remarkable for inatten- 
tion to light and shadow, that it represented the confusion of a battle. 
That should be expiessed without destroying the wholeness of the work. 


Arising, as | 





| the practical eye will discover. 


| thea examine the current of his thoughts, as he views each portion. 


Sir Joshua justly re- | 
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Genius he considers to be taste with the power of execution. 

He justifies the allegory of Rubens in the Luxembourg Gallery, upon 
the plea that his object being to furnish “‘ rich, various, and splendid or- 
nament,” this was effected ‘‘ by peopling the air, earth, and water, with 
these allegorical figures.” It was his ‘‘ great end,” to which lesser con- 
siderations must give way. We question if dignified art or taste should 
admit such an end to be legitimate. Sir Joshua was not averse to alle- 
gory in his own practice. He touches upon the questio vexata of the 
statuary : considering dress as not the man, or part of the man, but after 
atime only ‘‘an amusement for an antiquarian,” he thinks ‘‘ common 
sense (which would seem to require the dress the man wears) must here 
give way to higher sense,’’ and that the more as the statue is notfor im- 
mediate time The arts, applying themselves to the ‘intellectual and 
sensitive dert of our nature,”’ doubtless that art is the highest which 
represents heroic acts, dignified passions, which teaches man “ to vene- 
rate himself as man."” The sensual, whichincludes ornament, the lower. 
But to treat art as an artistjor connoisseur, it is necessary toconsider it in 
the perfection of its several classes. Perfection in an inferior class, may 
be reasonably preferred to mediocrity in the highest walks of art. “A 
landscape of Claude Lorraine may be preferred to a history by Luca 
Giordano ; but hence appears the necessity of the connoisseur’s knowing _ 
in what consists the excellency of each class, in order to judge how near 
it approaches to perfection.” 

Inferior excellences are founded in the truth of general nature ; they 
tell the truth, but not the whole truth. By these considerations, which 
can never be too frequently impressed, may be obviated two errors, which 
we observed to have been, formerly at least, the most prevalent, and to 
be most injurious to artists —thatJof thinking taste and genius 
to have nothing to do with reason, and that of taking particular living 
objects for nature. The painter is to consider not what himself or one 
man, but what all, think and feel. His appeal is not to himeelf, but to 
all. It isthe “ general uniformity and agreement in the minds of men” 
that is authoritative. For ‘‘we have no reason to expect a greater differ- 
ence between our miads than between our forms.”” A knowledge, there- 
fore, of the fabric of the mind as of the body is required—the general 
mind ; for many think they are resisting prejudices when they are resis- 
ting authority. ‘* What has pleased and continues to please, is likely to 
please again ; hence are derived rules of art, and on this immovable 
foundation they must ever stand.” He considers ornament “as natural, 
and therefore worthy attention.” Many of the ornaments of art, 
those at least for which no reason can be given, are transmitted to us, 
are adopted, and acquire consequence from the company in which we 
have been used to see them. 7 waren the partiality for the dresses of 
Grecce and Rome. Inasmuch, however, as those dresses are of a more 
general character, amd more large character as drapery, they may be 
continually good, better for art, as less obstructing, and less calling, by 
particularity, attention from the action represented. Has not Sir Joshua 
again qualified his opinion of the ornamental schools in the following 
passage 71—‘' The striking distinction between the works of the Roman 
Bolognian, and Venitian schools, consists more in the general effect which 
is produced by colors, than in the more profound excellencies of the art; 
at least it is from thence that each is distinguished and known at first 
sight.” Coloring considers the chief ornament of painting, not inaptly 
called by Du Fresnoy, lena sororis. We cannot but think, however, 
that the view taken of coloring, by Sir Joshua, and others who have 
written upon the subject, does not go far enough. It does not show the 
whole truth. It may be, after all, that color as an art may have a power 
of moving the passions, though unequally with drawing, with form. 
Combinations of colors in their congruity, and in their opposition, may do 
much that lines do; in some respects, perhaps more. We feel in an 
instant predisposed, by the color of a picture that is really well-colored, 
to the sensations which the subject will produce. Not only is there the 
difference of grave and gay, butthere are more minute distinctions, which 
Let a painter collect masses of color, 
in cloth or of board, and combine them, or view them separately, and 
We 
doubt not, if there be no interruption of previous thought. no regular oc- 
cupation of mind, that he will invariably find they will produce certain 
trains of thought. If this be so, coloring, particularly assisted by 


| chiaro-scuro, will be found of more importance in art than it is generally 


| 
| 
| 
| 


considered ; ard so far from being incongruous to the great style, ia in 
reality, if scientifically employed, that which awill perfect it. 

It appears te us, that, upon some such theory of coloring, Rembrandt 
painted, aiming to express his subject by coloring and chiaro-scuro prin- 
cipally. We scarcely question his figures for his subject ; they merely 
assist his design, not using that word in the sense of drawing. He moves 
us to a sense of the grand, the awful, the mysterious, solely by color and 
chiaro-scuro; and to treat him asa vulgar painter on account of the 
meanness of his figures, (though they are, by the by, seldom mean—ugly 
perhaps, but not unintellectual,) is to be blind to his purpose. If his 
subject is sacred, the coloring spreads a religious atmosphere from the 
surface, that fills the eye and affects the mind with superstitious awe. 
Say what we will of the great style, there is sublimity in this ; so that 
there may be a great style also in coloring and chiaro-scuro. Do not the 
peets ascribe color to feelings by these epithets— 

‘ And breathe a browner hortor o'er the woods 7?” 
Does not Nature express all her various moods by color? A scientific 
application of the theory, pursued as it might be, is, we verily believe, 
yet a desideratum in art. We hear the English school praised for color, 
and none more so than Sir Joshua ; but the aim seems as yet to be but 
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harmony of coloring, which is not the expression of coloring. In fact, 
there ia historical or poetical coloring as moch as there are historical 
composition and drawing ; and though we have not been in the habit of 
examining the finest works for color, with a view of discovering the rules 
(such as the Pever Martyr,) we cannot but think that Titian, Coreggio, 
and above all Rembrandt, worked upon well-digested principles of col- 
oring, as capable of affecting the mind independently of their subjects, 
but to which they made it agree. Mr. Burnett’s notes in explanation of 
taste, would be good, were they not subject to the text—as they are, 
they are superfluous ; for lest he should not be clear, Sir Joshua has re- 
peated, perbaps too frequently, his definitions, in this Seventh Discourse. 
He estimates the coloring of Rembrandt highly, though he does 
not appear to be aware of the object of that wondrous magician. 
“The most extraordinary examples of this refinement of taste, are 
to be found in the works of Rembrandt—the most exquisite tones that 
the various tones are capable of assuming, unite in a delicious harmony, 
mingling in the most retired obscurity, subdued, but not overpowered by 
shadow—while small portions of undiminished freshness are touched in 
above the glazings, like flowers on the surface of a lake, leading the eye 
into the beauties of its transparent bosom. Had the local taste of his 
country allowed him the same command over form, the works of Cor- 
reggio would not have stood alone. How far a combination of the excel- 
lencies of the great painters ,would unite, is yet a desideratum: For to 
be excellent in their several branches is all that has hitherto been accom- 
plished.” The illustration, by example of engraving, in all parts of the 
art of which Mr. Burnet has a thorough knowledge, is most apt, inter- 
esting, and well worth the attention of the painter ; for there is much in 
it that will throw a light on the art pet ee Mone page 131. We 
shall reserve the remaining discourses, and perhaps nvtice them on another 
occasion. 
————a———— 


GRISELD OF POLWARTH. 


A HISTORICAL MEMOIR. 


Lady Gristip Home was the eldest of eighteen children of Sir Pat- 
rick Home of Polwarth, and Miss Ker of Cavers. She was born at Red- 
braes Castle, December 25th, 1665. Very early in life they began to 
suffer great hardships and afflictions, from the violent political and 
religious struggles of the period. It was about the year 1677 that the 
elder Baillie of Jerviswood was first imprisoned. The little Griseld, 
then but twelve years old, was sent by her father Sir Patrick Home, a 
long journey from their country-house to Edinburgh, to try if, by her 
youthful appearance, she could get into the prison unsuspected, slip a 
letter of advice and instruction into his hand, and bring back what in- 
formation she could collect. 

She succeeded s0 well in this, that from this time unlimited confidence 
was placed in her, and whatever was entrusted to her care was executed 
with avidity far beyond what could reasonably be expected from her ten- 
der age. Within the walls of the prison, a youthful attachment was 
formed between the son of the unfortunate prisoner and the daughter of 
his friend, which, in after years, and under more favorable auspices tef- 
minated in a happy and lasting union. 

Soon after this, Sir Patrick Home was himself thrown into prison for 
fifteen months, and was afterwards liberated, on the 17th of April 1679, 
without any cause being assigned for his confinement. Baillie of Jervis- 
wood also obtained his liberty: but shortly after, persecutions began 
afresh, and he was again imprisoned ; and, in 1683, he eventually fell a 
victim te the vindictive tyranny of the government he had so ratriotically 
opposed. He is said to have died with the serene firmness of a philoso- 
pher, and the meekness of a christian martyr. 

Anxious search was also made for Sir Patrick Home, but through the 
heroic exertions of his daughter he escaped discovery, although incurring 
the most hair-breadth risks for his life. Parties were constantly sent 
after him, and often to his own house at Polwarth, to the terror of its 
inmates, though no one knew the place of his concealment but his wife, 
his daughter, and a carpenter, called Jamie Winter, who lived a mile off, 
on whose fidelity they thought they could depend, and were not deceived 
in so doing. They durst not run the risk of trusting any of the servants, 
for the frequent examinations and oaths put to them were so strict as to 
render it imminently dangerous to impart the secret to them. 

With the assistance of the carpenter, Lady Home and her daughter 
Griseld got a bed and bed-clothes conveyed in the night to the family 
burying-place, a vault under ground at Polwarth church, which was situ- 
ated a mile from the heuse, where Sir Patrick Home lay concealed for a 
month, with no other light than that which came through an open slit at 
one end, through which no one could see what was within. During all 
this time, the youthful Griseld, (for her mother was not able to walk so 
far, and moreover was narrowly watched,) went every night, by herself, 
to carry her father victuals and drink, and staid with him in his gloomy 

hiding-place as long as she could, so as to get home before daybreak.— 
Notwithetanding her having a great terror of a churchyard, particularly 
in the dark, occassioned, perhaps, by foolish nursery stories, she now 
stumbled over graves nightly, with no other fear than for soldiers and 
parties in search of Sir Patrick Home, the apprehension of which caused 
her heart to sink within her at every noise, or even movement of a leaf. 

The minister’s house was near the churchyard, and the first night, his 
dogs kept up such a barking as put her in great danger of discovery. To 
obviate this, Lady Home sent for him on the following day, and, upon 
pretence of a mad dog, succeeded in prevailing on him to hang all Cis. 
Another great difficulty was to procure victuals to carry to Sir Patrick, 


without raising suspicions in the minds of the servants. The only way 
they could manage it was for Griseld to steal food off her own plate at 
dianer, into her lap. Some ridiculous dilemmas were the consequence. 
Her father liked sheep’s head, and on one occasion, while the children 
were cating their broth, she had secreted the greater part of one for him, 
upon which her brother Alexander (afterwards the second Earl March- 
mont) exclaimed, with great astonishment, “ Mother, will you look at 
Griseld? while we have been eating our broth, she has eaten up the whole 
sheep’s head!” This occasioned her seme confusion, but so great was 
their mirth, that her father, at night, was much entertained thereby, and 
desired that “Sandy might have a share of the next.” 

Sir Patrick Home endured his gloomy confinement with much compo- 
sure and cheerfulness of mind. His amusement and entertainment (for 
he had no light by which to read) was the repeating Buchanan's Psalms, 
which he had by heart, from beginning to oak He retained them in his 
memory to his dying day; and two years previous to his death, in 1724, 
in the presence of Lady Murray, he directed his daughter, Lady Griseld, 
to take up the book and try whether he had forgotten his 1 pment | 
naming any one she chose to select: he missed not a word, and observed, 
“ they had. been the great comfort of his life, by night and day, on all 
occasions.’ 

As the gloomy confinement of the vault was scarcely to be endured for 
any length of time, Sir Patrick’s wife and daughter were busy in contri-~ 
ving other places of concealment for him. One of them was under & 
bed which drew out on the ground-floor, in a room of which the youthful 
Griseld kept the key. She, with the assistance of James Winter, at night, 
made an excavation with her hands, (she durst not use tools on account 
of the noise,) working till she had not a nail upon her fingers. As they 
scratched up the earth, she helped the man to convey it away in a sheet 
on his back, out of the window into the garden. He then made a box at 
home, large enough for her father to lie in, with bed and bed-clothes, 
and bored holes in the board for air. 

When all was finished, for it took some time to complete, she 
herself the most secure and happy creature alive; and after it had stood’ 
the trial fer a month, with a daily examination of no water coming in, of 
which they were apprehensive from the lowness of the situation, and the 
holes for air had been duly pricked and cleaned, her father ventured to 
return to his own house again. 

After he had been thus concealed for a week or two, the bed being 
daily examined as heretofore, one day, in lifting up the boards of the 
floor beneath which it lay, it bounded up, the box being filled with water. 
“ Tn her fife,” as Lady Griseld was wont to say bs uently, “ she 
was never so struck, and had nearly dropped, this being their only safe 
place of concealment.” Sir Patrick, however, observed with great com- 
posure, that he saw he must tempt Providence no longer, and that it was 
now fit and proper for him to leave them. In this he was confirmed by 
the carrier bringing the sad intelligence from Edinburgh of the execution 
of Mr, Baillie, at the Cress on the preceding day, for which every one 
grieved, though they durst not express their sorrow. All intercourse had 
for some time ceased, from the danger of communication, and the Homes 
were consequently the more shocked from this sad catastrophe being 
totally unexpeeted by them. 

Of the unfortunate end of Baillie of Jerviswood, who is said by Wod- 
row to have been one of the “‘ best of men and wisest of statesmen,” and 
“« who fell a sacrifice for our holy Reformation, and received the crown 
of martyrdom on account of his zealous appearances against popery and 
arbitrary power,”—Hume says, that at the timerof the Rye-house plot, 
“ the court was aware thatthe malcontents of England held a correspon- 
dence with those of Scotland; and that Baillie of Jerviswood, a man of 
merit and learning, with two gentlemen of the name of Campbell, had’ 
come to London on the pretence of negotiating the settlement of the 
Scottish Presbyterians in Carolina, but really with a view of concerting 
measures with the English conspirators. Baillie was sent prisoner to 
Edinburgh; but as no evidence appeared against him, the council requi- 
red him to swear that he would answer all questions that should be pro 
pounded to him. : 

He refused to submit to so iniquitous a condition; and a fine of six 
thousand pounds was imposed upon him. At length two persons, Spence 
and Carstairs, being put to the torture, gave evidence which involved the 
Earl of Tarras and some others, who, in order to save themselves, were 
induced to accuse Baillie. He was brought to trial, and being in so lan- 
guishing a condition from the treatment which he had met with in prison 
that it was feared he would not survive that night, he was ordered to bs 
executed the very afternoon on which he received sentence.” 

The danger of longer delay was now so obvious to the family at Pol- 
warth, that preparations were immediately commenced for effecting the 
escape of Sir Patrick Home ; and here again his affectionate deughter 
exerted herself, by working night and day, to make such alterations in 
his clothes, as would effectually disguise him. The day previous to his 
leaving his house, they were obliged to confide the secret of his being 
concealed there to their servant John Allan, who fainted away from terror 
and surprise when he heard the tidings. This servant was directed to 
give out that on the following day he was to go to Morpeth fair to sell 
horses. When it was dark his master joined him, after a sorrowful 
parting with his wife and daughter, uncertain whether they should ever 
meet again in this world. , 

John Allan proceeded, thinking he was followed by Sir Patrick, when 
he was stopped by a party of horse, and narrowly searched. Fortunately, 
at this time his master was missing, for, wrapped in thought, Sir Patrick 
had left the horse to its own guidance, and sudddenly found himself et 
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Tweedside, out of his road, ata place uot fordable. After some time he 
managed to effect a passage, and at last rejoined his servant, who showed 
inexpressible joy at meeting him. 

Sir Patrick Home quitted the high-road, after this providential escape, 
and to London by byeways, calling himself a surgeon, and, as he 


could bleed, he always carried lancets with him, the better to carry on 
From thence he went to France, and afterwards travelled | 


the deception. 


from Bordeaux to Holland on foot, where he sent for his wife and her 
children to join him. 


His estates were now forfeited, and made over to Lord Seaforth, and | 


it was with the utmost difficulty that a trifling allowance was made to 


Lady Home and her children. 


where sic Patrick went under the assumed name of Dr. Wallace. They 


were in very straitened circumstances, but’Griseld again exerted herself, | 


and formed the most menia! duties of the establismment. She rose 


early tu light her father’s fire, eat up late to make the necessary business | 


of the household, went to market, cleaned the house, prepared the dinner, 
mended the children’s clothes, and undertook the superintendence of 
the r education. 


Her sister Christian, who was a year younger than heree’f, having no 
turn for household work, amused herself and the family with music, to 


which they were all partial. 
The youngest child, Julien, had been left in Scotland, being too ill to 


travel when the family set off for Holland, and again did “ the young, | 
the sweet, the good, the brave Griseld,”’ exert herself: though then | 


scarcely nineteen years of age, this heroic girl returned to Scotland alone, 
to fetch her little sister, and to endeavor to recover some money owing 
te her father. After numerous hardships encountered, they landed at 
the Brille, and at night set out on foot for Rotterdam. It wascold, wet, 
and dirty. The poor child, little able to walk, soon lost her shoes in the 
mud, upon which Griseld took her little sister on her back, and carried 
her the rest of the way ! 
“Who then had guessed the figure slight, 
So bending in such humble plight, 
Was one of proud or gentle race, 
Possessing al] that well became 
The accomplished maid or high-born dame, 
Befitting princely-ball, or monarch’s court to grace ?”’ 


Griseld’s eldest and her favorite brother, Patrick, together with her | 


young admirer, Baillie, were now reduced to ride in the guards of the 
Prince of Orange ; they also occasionally stood sentry at his gate, but 
always continued to do so together, and their friendship and intimacy, 
thus begun, lasted through life. One of the greatest expenses of this 
interesting family was the procuring necessary articles for the young sol- 
dier, and frequently did the amiable Griseld deny herself her naturai rest, 
that her brother’s linen aed other accoutrements might be in proper order. 
Point cravats and cuffs were then worn, and she was wont to sit up after 
the rest of the family were in bed, to attend to them, so that his might 
Jook equally well with those of others. 

But though reduced to the utmost necessity, their hospitality was un- 
grudgingly extended to the numerous and unfortunate exiles, who, like 
themselves, were banisned from their native land. They had seldom 
fewer than three or four individuals to share with them their scanty fam- 
ily dinner. But with all these privations, and withthe household drudg- 
ery which she had voluntgrily undertaken, Griseld was perfectiy happy ; 


wont to look back on this part of her life in after days, as the pleasant- 
est and most delightful portion of her existence. 


This amiable girl, the support and stay of her family, was “** middle- put on long faces, spoke in whispers, and sent for the coroner. ow 


sized, well-made, clever in her person, very handsome, with a life and | J longed to throw off the sheet, jump up, and kick them all out of 
| the room! I felt able to do it; but when I tried, my arms and feet 


| were mere bars of lead, and refused to obey the commands of the 


sweetness in her eyes very uncomimon, and great delicacy in all 
her features; her hair was chesnut, and to the last she had the 
finest complexion, with the clearest red in her cheeks and lips that could 


be seen in one of fifteen.” It is evident that it was from no want of person- | 


al attraction that she became the drudge of the family. 
At last, in 1688, came the Revolution, and Sir Patrick Home and his 
son, together with young Baillie of Jerviswood, accompanied King Wil- 


on board to flock in vast numbers to Helvoetsluys, to seek for informa- 
tion. 


could obtain no other accommodations, they were forced to lie in the boat 


no 


flung overboard to lighten the ships. The ship which contained the prince 
then came in with others, but there were no tidings of that in whichwere 


their own relations. 


Stance of no small consideration to them. 

The fleet again set sail on the 1st of November, but the joyful news 
of the success of their friends was sadly damped by arriving on the very 
day that Christian, the second daughter of the family, died. ; 

hen all was settled in England, the children were sent to Scotland, 
and Lady Home, with her daughter Griseld, came over to England with 
Queen Mary, who offered to make the latter one of her maids of honor, 
for which she would have been well qualified; but this was declined by 
her, as she preferred returning home with her family. She was proba- 


bly, however, moreover, influenced by the tender affection she felt for | 





| any roughness, and conveyed me into the house. 


liam to England. The report of the whole fleet having been cast away, took a pinch of ened, and fot of sty wrist. 


after they had sailed om the 19th of October, induced the friends of those thinking about the price of stocks all the while, for I could see into 


Among them were Lady Home and her daughters ; but as they | 1. fiends ; its unpleasant; the sooner the better. I'll make out my 
aaron in from Utrecht, and for the space of three days they saw | 
ng but beds, chests, horses, &c., come floating in, which had been | 


For some time their despair was great, but it was | 
at length relieved by their friends eventually appearing, having lost the | 
whole of their baggage in the storm, which was at that period, a circum- 


BROTHER JONATHAN. 


young Baillie, which had had its rise when she visited his father in prison 
in Edinburgh, and which had increased in strength during their years of 
exite. For his sake she rejected several advantageous offers, though at 
that time he had not ashilling in the world, and there was no prospect 
of their engagement ever being fulfilled. 

Their constancy, however, was at last rewarded, for young Baillie was 
again put in possession of his estate, which had been given to the Duke 
of Gordon, and they were married September !7th, 1692, nearly four 


| years after the revolution. 


Sir Patrick Home, who was, in 1690, created Lord Polwarth, and in 
1696, Earl of Marchmont, was at this time in high favor with the court, 


| and he was made successively Chancellor of Scotland and the King’s 
Upon this they lived for the space of three years and ahalf in Holland, | 


High Commissioner to the Scotch Parliament, which was the greatest 
office in the country. He lived to a great age, and in 1724 died of a 
fever in Berwick upon Tweed in his eighty-fourth year. 

His wife, the Countess of Marchmont, died before him, October 11th, 
1703. In her last moments, when taking leave of her children, she called 
for her daughter Griseld, and taking ber by the hand, said, “ My dear 
Griseld, blessed be you above all, for a helpful child you have been to me.”’ 

——— 


From the Knickerbocker for January. 


A PEEP AT DEATH. 
BY PETER VON GEIST, 


I was standing one bright day on the banks of a small stream 
which ran near the village where I was staying, gazing alternately at 
the clear blue sky and at the quiet green valley that stretched away 
before me. Suddenly I heard the sharp crack of a rifle, and before 
I had time to think again, I felt the bullet like a ball of fire tearing 
its way to, and into, my heart. All control over my muscles was in. 
stantly lost, and I fell to the ground; perfectly conscious but una- 
ble to prevent all sorts of motions in my limbs: caused, I supposed, 
by the blood rushing back to the seat of life. The tumult soon cea- 


| sed, and I knew that I was dead. I found myself pent up, if I may 
| so speak, confined within the narrowest limits. What particular part 
| of the body I was imprisoned in, I was unable to determine; but to 
| one part, and that apparently a very small one, almost a point, I was 
| confined. I tried to project myself, as of wont, along my limbs ; but 


the power was gone. ‘The ground on which I lay felt like air ; in- 
deed I don’t believe that I felt it at all. The connection between me 
and the body was in a measure dissevered; and I shuddered as the 


| thought came upon me that this was death. My eyelids closed, but I 


was able to see and hear as distinctly as ever; nay, more distinctly ; 
for I could see not only the faces and forms of cthers, but their 


hearts; and could read their thoughte, even though they were but 


half formed. 

The fellow who shot me came running up, wild terror almost over- 
powering his senses. The shot was purely accidental. This gave 
me some comfort; it was so much sweeter to go out of the world 
thus, than to die by the hand of anenemy. Soon others came up, 
crying out with fright. It was natural that I should look at their 
hearts, since it was just as easy as to look at their faces, and moreo- 
ver was somewhat new to me; but I soon grew sick of it. It was 
an ungracious task, and I don’t wonder now, though I did formerly, 


| that the Rosicruscians were all misanthropes. 
always gay and contented, she made light of their grievances, and~was | 


The men took me up softly, as though they feared to hurt me by 
They laid me on 
a bed, covered me with a white cloth, and pronounced me a co : 


What next? 
A cold shiver crept through me as I 


will. So I lay still and tried to groan, but couldn't. 
thought I; ay, what next! 


| thought of the future ; so I looked back on the past, and then tried to 


groan again; but with no bettersuccess. Soon the coroner came in, 
£ Quite dead !’ said he, 
coolly. ‘ Death caused by a rifle ball through the heart.’ He was 


his soul. ‘Ah! he continued, ‘sad event; very sad; better notify 


report to.day.’ And with this the little corner waddled out of the 
house. 

Nearly three days I had lain thus, and now I was to be buried. 
was arrayed throughout in very white linen. Decidedly unbecoming, 
thoughtI. Oh! f wish somebody would bore ahole in me, and let 
me out! Iwas getting tired: for the last thirty-six hours had been 
thirty-six years. Nobody did bore a hole in me, however, and I re- 
mained in. 

They took me up gently and laid me in the coffin. I struggled, 


| and fought, and remonstrated; but they didn’t seem aware of any 
| motion that I made, but went gravely on with what they were about ; 


and into the coffin I went. The lid was nailed down, all but the 
head-piece : so 1 knew that my countenance was to be exposed once 


| more to the gaze of admiring friends. ‘Snug quarters these ! thought 


I; ‘rather close, but soft. I wish it had n’t this confounded smell 
of the grave!’ 


I went to church in state; listened toa very affecting sermon on 
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the uncertainty of life; heard a dirge performed by the choir; and 
very well it was performed too. But the young lady that sang the 


. solo! Howl longed to bite ber! I knew her voice. She sung al- 


together too well—too artist-like. I hated her for it; and thought 
how dearly I should like to sing a solo over her coffin. 

The cxercises being over, al! gathered round to look again on the 
face of the dead. The lid was thrown back, and the light of day 
streamed in upon me. It was the last time it would ever visit me. 
My bed grew cold as I thought of it! Many familiar, many strange 
faces peered down into mine: some Curious, some sad, but the most 
merely grave. ' 

*I say,’ cried I to them, though they didn’t seem to hear me ; ‘I 
say, fine sport this; very fine; quite an amusing spectacle, no doubt! 
But see here, my good frends,’ said I, raising my voice, ‘I protest 
against this whole proceeding. If I was dead, or any thing of the 
kind, I shouldn’t object in the least; but I am no more dead than 

ou are! My position here is really uncomfortable. Just consider 

ow you would like to be thrust into a box, and dropped down into 
a hole in the ground, out of sight ; and all done so coolly and delibe. 
rately, for the sake of aggravation! I don’t see what right you have 
to treat a fellow in this way! I wish somebody would let me out! 
Holla! you wretch!’ said I to the man who came with his instru. 
ments to fasten me in; ‘do you suppose I am q dog, to be buried 
alive? Give mea little fresh air; do for mercy’s sake!’ 

But the carpenter didn’t hear me. He took hold of the cloth and 
spread it over my face, preparatory to nailing down the lid. ‘Old 
fellow ! I cried energetically, for the blackness of despair and horror 
was coming over my soul ; ‘ none of that! I tell you now, I won’t be 
buried!’ But he seemed to think that I would be buried, and very 
composedly proceeded to shut me in. One little gleam of sunshine, 
and that vanishing like early mist, was all that remained to me for 
ever. I made a terrible struggle ; something gave way with acrack- 
ing noise, resembling the snapping of a lute-string; and I was free! 
I dashed head-foremost through the crevice between the side of the 
coffin and the descending lid, and jumped nimbly on to the top of 
my late habitation. 

‘ Ah, ha!’ said I to the undertaker, as I shook my fist in his face; 
‘ah, ha! you thought to eatch me napping, did you? I wasa little 
too quick for you!” But he went on with solemn countenance to 
screw dowh the cover, and smooth the pall over the whole: totally 
unconscious that any thing unusual had taken place. I looked up 
to the gallery, and there stood the identical young lady who had just 
performed the solo, in the dirge. I had kissed her that day week! 


‘Oh, ho! my dear,’I exclaimed, ‘hadn’t you better have reserved | 


your lugubrious croak for a more fitting occasion? I shal! dance at 


your funeral yet!” The young lady, without heeding me, looked 


down at the coffin mournfully ; that is, as mournfully as she could 
look, and at the same time adjust her curls, and cast stolen glances 
at a young physician in one of the body-pews, whom I had supplant. 
ed in her affections. I was about making some violent remarks on her 
want of attention to me, and the extreme disrespect of the assembly 


generally, in not listening to my voice, whon it occurred tome that — 


after all I might be only a spirit, and then of course my voice could 
not be heard by mortal ears. 

This train of reflection led me to consider my corporeal frame. But 
here was a puzzle; for although every thing looked as it used to do, 


so much so that I would have sworn that I stood on the top of the 


coffin wholly alive and material, yet it was equally undeniable that I 


was at that very instant reposing under my feet. With regard tomy 
dress, there was a still greater puzzle. What its material was I could 
not determine. It felt very light and loose, and almost intangible. 
I found too that the power of gravitation had but little effect upon 
me, so that I could rise or sink like a cloud in mid-ether. All these | 
discoveries filled me with wonder; but in the midst of my philosophi. 
cal meditations I was disturbed by the pall-bearers, who were pre. 
ring to remove their load from the church. The day was a fine | 
es, a large procession was formed; the bell sent forth its single 


Vy notes, and we were on our way to the church-yard. 


‘I may as well see the show out,’ thonght I; so I sat down astride 
the coffin, folded my arms, and apostrophized my former self be- 
neath : * Pleasant companion! Has it at length come to this? a sud. 


den, violent and everlasting parting! Excuse me for not sheddin 


tears, for I can’t, or I would in a moment. A delightful, profitable, 
though somewhat uncouth servant and associate hast thou been to 
me, in times past. Kind-hearted wast thou; a little given to pains 


| ‘If I might suggest, sir,’ said I to the minister, who was walk 
very slowly before me, ‘I would beg you to consider that I am bare. 
headed; the season of the year is midsummer, and the sun is near 

_ his meridian. However, proceed no faster than you deem advisable. 
Great dunce !’ continued I, aside; ‘ I might as well talk toa post !— 
My good friends!’ added I, turning round sv as to face the 
sion behind, ‘ my good friends, it would give me great pleasure om 
this melancholy and distressing occasion to make some remarks on the 
: brevity of human enjoyment, interspersing a few thoughts on the Gra- 
ham system of diet, and concluding with a beautiful and affecting ac- 

| knowledgement of the honor you are doing me in escorting my coffin 
through the streets of jour miserable little town. I see, however, 
that we are now entering the grave-yard, and will forbeaf.’ 

Softiy, gentlemen bearers! set me down softly. So! my course is 
run, and my ride finished, is it? The grave opens its great mouth, 
and I must vacate my agreeable seat. ‘By the mysteries of the 
gave! what’s this, though? said I to a companion, who by some 
magic stood at that instant beside me. ‘ Isn’t this Hans Von Spie- 
gel ?’ ‘ Indeed it is,’ quoth he. * But who is Hans Von Spiegel ?” asks 

| the reader. He was a fellow who died five years ago, from a fall 
_ whieh he got from horsebaek. He was an intimate friend of mine ; 
| a little wild perhaps, but a very good fellow at heart, notwithstand- 
| ing. Hans sidled up to me and regarded me with a friendly stare. 
| ‘Oh, ho! says I. ‘Ah,ha!’ sayshe. ‘ How are you?’ says I. *To- 
lerable,’ says he. ‘ You must think us,’ he added, ‘an ill-mannered 
sort of people, not to come out and meet you; but the faet is, you 
died suddenly. If we had known that you had been — we 
should have contrived to receive you with becoming honor. How- 
ever, I take upon myself the responsibility of welcome.’ 

‘You congratulate me on my escape from the ‘ vale of tears,’ £ 
suppose,’ said I. ‘ And sighs,’ he added. ,‘ And sighs !” thought I; 
‘ what an expressive ejaculation!” Hans, be it known, with 
his last breath that it was love and not the fall which killed him, al- 
though every body knew to the contrary. He lived just long enough 
after the accident to exclaim at least a hundred and fifty times: 
| ‘Oh! Blumine! cruel Blumine! you have been the death of me!” 

‘How do you employ yourselves in this land of spirits ?’ I asked, 
after a pause. 

‘I’m out of breath, just now,’ he answered, ‘ having come pretty 
fast to see you: but I'll tell you more about our way of life directly.” 

* Where shall we go first ?’ I asked. 
| Nowhere till your body is buried!’ answered he, rather indig- 
nantly. 

‘Just as you please,’ said I, while the ghost of a blush struggled 
upward into my forehead. 

The coffin was now lowered into the grave, and the sexton stood 
with his shovel in hand, while the minister blessed my remains.— 
‘Old friend !’ said I, looking into the grave, ‘farewell! A 
sleep to you! But mind and be ready if I should want you again, 
Farewell !’ 
| Atthis Hans and I departed. 

—— 

| ON THE MARRIAGE OF MY COUSIN AMY WITH AN EAST 
INDIA NABOB. 

| BY THEODORE SMIFZER. 





| Oh, my cousin, spider-hearted! Ob, my Amy! No, confound it! 
I must wear the mournful willow,—all round my hat I’ve bound it. 
Falser than the Bank of Fancy,—frailer than a shilling glove,— 

| Puppet to a father’s anger,—minion to a nabob’s love! 


Is it well to wish thee happy? Having known me, could you ever 
Stoop to marry half a heart, and little more than half a liver ? 

Happy! D ! Thou shale lower, day by day, to euit thy lot,— 

| Thy china clay all turning to the common kind of gallipot. 





As the husband is, the wife is,—he is stomach-plagued and old ; 
And his curry soups will make thy cheek the color of his gold. 

| When his feeble love is sated, he will hold thee surely then, 

| Something lower than his hookah,—something less than his cayenne. 


| What is this? His eyes are pinky. Was’t the claret? Oh, no, n0,— 
Bless your soul it was the salmon,—salmon always makes him so. 

| Better thou wert dead before me,—better, better that I stood 
Looking on thy murdered body, like the injured Daniel Good! 


Better thou and I were lying, cold and timber-stiff and dead, 
With a pan of burning charcoal underneath the nuptial bed ! 





and grievings of thine own, yet always ready to share mine, and obe. | Cursed be the Bank of England's notes, that wmpt the soul to sin 
dient to my slightest wish. I will not cast In thy teeth thy slips and ee openbaar me capeceare ier neat 


errors of foot, which have been many, and of tongue, which have | Cursed be the marriage contract, that enslaved thy soul to greed! 
been more. Forgive any unkind feelings or thoughts which I have | Cursed be the sallow lawyer, that prepared and drew the deed! 
entertained toward thee on that account. Forget me, old friend! for | Cursed be his foul apprentice, who the loathsome fees did earn! 
I shall soon do the same by thee. I will see thee buried, and then be | Cursed be the clerk and parson,—cursed be the whole cencern! 
off. You needn’t feel pained at going away from the world : all FIR «Tee 
things earthly must sooner or later have an end, and hence you are 
not alone in your misery.’ 

Hallo, you, sir pall-bearer ! don't stumble ever every third stone you 
come to, for you break in upon a very delightful philosophical homi. 
ly of mine. Your twitchings and jouncings disturb me excessively. 


A PORT ADVERTISES FOR A WIFE. 

Wastep—By a bard, in wedlock, some young interesting woman: 
Looks are not so mfuch an object, if the shiners be forthcoming. 
Hymen’s chains the advertiser vows shall be but silken fetters, 
Please address to T. S./Chelsea. N.B. You must pay the letters. 


——--- 





BROTHER JONAT 


SATURDAY. JANUARY 21, 1843. 
WHAT WE HAVE TO SAY. 


A severe attack of opthalmia prevents one of the Editorial 
plural this week from saying all that “wehave tosay.” An 
able and kind friend however, has given us “ uur sentiments 
better expréseed” in another column on the affair of the Somers, | 
and kindly lent us his eyes to gather from the English papers 
the quiddities and quoddities. As we are obliged of course to 
be very careful of our shop windows, we simply subjoin our 
auricular gatherings. 

We have for some time proposed to remark on the publica- 
tion of Alison’s History of Europe, a work highI¥ applauded in 
both hemispheres, and having already an immense number of 
readers in this country. It cannot be denied that itis able and 
instructive, and relates to a period of Modern History which 
perhaps has scarce its parallel in the annals of mankind. The 
French Revolution which is the grand point of the writer, is | 
sketched in the most graphic manner, and an intense interest is 
imparted to every scene he describes. It seems to have esca- 
ped the notice of the American press, that the tendency of the 
work is decidedly anti-democratic. Mr. Alison lets no oppor- 
tunity pass of assailing the principle of democracy, and presses | 
his readers hard with the arguments derived from the bloody | 
career of the French demagogues. 

Indeed if all democracy was such as was exhibited in France 
during the reign of terror, when atheism and infidelity assumed 
the direction of the public mind, when hundreds of both sexes | 
were guillotined in Paris every day, when the “ baptisms” of | 
the Rhone swept away hundreds more every night, when one 
million two hundred thousand persons were executed in the 
name of liberty, by the despots who assumed to be the true 
republicans of that era, it is not to be wondered at that the 
principles they avowed were received with horror by the rest of 
Europe. We hope Al:son’s work will be carefully read by the 
American people. They will see that they must be their own 
guardians, that they must never trust too much of their power 
to theirleaders, and that they must ever distrust the men who | 
profess to love them most. 

There are evident marks of haste in the composition of the | 
history, and some of the sentences are very involved and unin- 
telligible, but the writer is so much in earnest, and at times so | 
eloquent aad so pathetic, that no one who begins to read, can 
well leave off until he reaches the last page. 

anittiitio 
WRITTEN FOR THE BROTHER JONATHAN, 
THE BRIG SOMERS. 

When we saw this beautiful vessel launched at the Navy Yard, in the | 
@arly part of the last year, we never contemplated the tragical events 
which during her first cruise were to take place upon her decks. 
have been styled a tragedy, but the denouement might have been still 


| 
| 
| 


more tragical, if the ong act scene, for which some of her crew were | 
The slaughter of the effi- | 
cers, the destruction of the apprentices, the hoisting of the black flag | 


preparing themselves, had been performed. 


of the pirate rover, the capture of the defenceless merchantmen, the 
murder of their mariners, the violation of the female passengers, would 
have led to other reflections, than are now put forth with so much flip- 
pancy by those who would turn pale in an ordinary tempest, and who 
moralize securely in their editorial chairs. It is all very fine, and per- | 
haps commendable, that there is in the minds of some men so strong a 
repugnance to the infliction of punishment, even for the commission of | 
crime ; but every day’s experience teaches us that severity cannot be al- 
together abandoned in the administration of justice either on land or 
sea, and particularly the latter, where the aids of the law—of public 


@pinion, and of social organization, are beyond the reach of those who 


| bloody catastrophe. 
| to duty marked the approaching crisis. 


They | 


HAN. 


would if possible, rely on them, Upon a cereful review of the evi- 
dence which has been given before the Court of Inquiry, in relation to 
the mutiny on board the Somers, we cannot help arriving at some conclu- 


One of the penny 


presses goes so far in its opinions as to declare there was no evidence of 


sions which are at least satisfactory to ourselves. 
a mutiny. We confess that we have never seen stronger evidence of 
one than has been presented in this instance. 

In the first place, we see an officer of the vessel renouncing, in a 
great degree, the society of his brother officers, for that of the men, 
thus breaking in upon the etiquette of a ship and endangering the re- 
spect due from a crew to their commanders, upon which subordination so 
But this familiarity went beyond the bounds of harm- 
lessness—it was seen in long and repeated conversations with seamen, 
in out of the way places, and at night. It was attended with repeated 
attempts to gain their confidence, by gifts of tobacco, money, clothes, and 
ef ardent spirits, the latter being given in violation of the known regu- 
lations of the vessel. 

It was not only not harmless but criminal, when it expressed itself in 
denunciations of the commander, when it accustomed the crew to hear- 
ing him ridiculed, cursed and threatened; and showed itself still more 
improperly, in the repeated disregard of his orders. 

Noone who has traced these incipient steps of the ringleader, could 
be at all unprepared for what was to follow. Hints of a change of Mas- 
ters in the brig, questions as to the manner in which she could be dis- 
guised ; whether the fear of blood was upon the minds of any, and finally 
the administering of oaths in the most solemn manner, to those who 
were ready to join in the fearful secret !—these showed a determination 
“‘ to do a dreadful deed.” 

Is there in the records of any navy, the history of a mutiny, which be- 
gan with more art, was conducted with more caution, or,was more likely 
to break out than this? Weconfess we are somewhat familiar with 
these records of the seas, and we have never heard of any attempt at 
revolt, which went through more regular stages from its inception to its 
consummation than this which was preparing in the Somers. 

And let us take another view of it. What was the state of the crew 
The intimates of the ringleader wero 
Threats of revenge, hints of a 
speedy change on board, of a cruise in southern latitudes, of turning sla- 
vers, began tobe heard. A mysterious list of names, was prepared of 
the certain and uncertain, of those who were to be retained and those who 
were to be forced into compliance. 

Secret inquiries as to the arm chest, the sharpeping of knife and bat- 


much depends. 


during the progress of events. 
seen in constant conversation together. 


| tle axe, all indicated that something was afloat which threatened a 


Disobedience to orders and a general disinclination 
We aver that no vessel ever 
contained within itself more dangerous elements than the Somers at this 
moment. 

Tt was then that Capt. McKenzie, aided by the counsels of Lieut. Ganse- 
voort, one ef the most gallant and esteemed officers in the Navy, and the 


| juniors in command, took on himself the responsibility of strangling the 
| hydra ere it could seize its prey. 


It is evident that after the ringleaders were placed in irons, a grave 
and serious question presented itself to the Commander, and upon that 
we think his complete justification, if there was no other, may safely costae 

And we freely confess that if, after the arrest, there had been among 
the implicated any symptoms of penitence, any ingenuous declara- 
tions ef sorrow, any mark of regret that “the joke” had gone too 
far, any increased attention to duty among the crew, any display of loy- 
alty to the flag which was about to have been dishonored, Capt. McKen- 
zie might well have paused, and by an act of clemency added fresh lau- 
rels to a name, which had not hitherto been unknown or unhonored. He 
might with safety have imitated the conduct of the gallant Duncan, re- 
leased the mutineers, and, secure of the fidelity of the remainder of the 
crew, sailed happily and peacefully into port. 

But what are the facts? So far from the arrest producing any such 
consequences, the state of the brig became more alarming. If there was 
no real mutiny on board, as some contend, then the crew were perfectly 
safe in cheerfully doing their duty, displaying cordiality and confidence 
towards the officers, and giving assurance by their conduct, that tho 
ringleaders had no influence over them. In that case the prisoners could 


have been brought home, and had the trial which, in a small vessel at 








seo, from the nature of things it was impossible to have. On the contra- 
ry, it is sworn to by the witnesses, without a dissenting voice, that after 
the arrest, things grew worse. The confinement of the prisoners did 
not bring them to a sense of duty—the hours which passed over their 
heads, were accompanied by no returning affection ;—from the night of 
the arrest until the execution, ‘‘ THINGS GREW worse.” McKinley 
avowed there were “plenty of others” engaged in the revolt. There was 
a general talk below says a witness, ‘‘ how one thing could be done, and 
how another thing could be done.” It was asserted that the ringleader 
knew where every thing was kept, and how every thing might be got. 
After the arrest, says another witness, “ the crew would not obey or- 
ders.” “A rush aft” is also generally testified to, which, in our judg- 
ment, had its object, and was defeated only by the dauntless bearing of 
the officers. It thus appears that the arrest which all admit was neces- 
sary, failed ever in its humanity, and the delay which it gave for reflec- 
tion and contrition, produced no salutary effect. The crew was in a state 
of insubordination, every breath uf air which swelled the sails, made the 
danger more apparent, the nearer the vessel approached the land, the 
chance of a rescue and a bloody fight became more probable. Gentle 
means had failed—what was left but obedience to that stern necessity, 
which made the sacrifice of three lives the preservation of so many 
more ! 

We confess we do not see how any one could have acted otherwise. 
Had the mutiny prevailed, had the Somers been lest, had the apprenti- 
ces who “ ate too much bread” been forced overboard, what execrationa 
would have been heaped on the imbecility of the commander, how many 
who remember that his lieutenant was a lineal descendant of the hero 
of Fort Stanwix would have exclaimed, ‘‘ What became of the nerve, 
the courage, and the presence of mind of his gallant ancestor?” 

Before closing this rapid sketch we cannot forbear expressing our as- 
tonishment at the singular treatment the American navy occasionally re- 
ceives from the press. A disposition to cant, to find fault, on the one 
hand, or on the other to screen favorites, particularly if politics enter 
into the account, is doing the service a material injury. There can not 
be a doubt that it is our interest as it is our honor to keep up the very 
highest tone of feeling in the naval service. 

If an officer does his duty fearlessly and to the best of his judgment, 
if the actis evidently for the good of his country, he should be sustained 
at all hazards. No special pleading, no fireside philosopher, ‘ who lives 
at home at ease,” should be listened to when he assails the gallant de- 
fender of the national honor, for acts that ensure a respect for the na- 
tional banner. The course of the British people is very different. They 
are quick to honor every man who stands up for their ‘‘ meteor flag.” — 
When Captain Hamilton recaptured the Hermione, he was overwhelmed 
with honors and rewards. Captain Bingham of the Little Belt, was sub- 
sequently promoted for his coolness in firing into the President. But 
how is it with us? Com. Porter pursued a band of pirates on shore in 
the West Indies, “in hot haste,” such as the law of nations frequently 
justifies, and he was driven from the navy for an act that in the days of 
old Rome immortalised a Pompey. 

On the other hand, such is the curious change of public Opinion, at 
times, that Com. Barron lost his standing and reputation with the Ameri- 
can people for not resisting a crack British frigate, when his own vessel 
under very peculiar circumstances was totally unprepared for action. 
More recently, when Capt. Bolton brought home the Brandywine from 
the Mediterranean, there was a genera! feeling of hostility towards him 
for an act which looked like too much caution. And now, when Com. 
Jones, one of the most gallant officers of our navy, on hearing of the bel- 
ligerent attitude of Mexico towards this country, an attitude which re- 
fects the highest disgrace upon us, determined to strike a blow ata per- 
fidious nation, landed his marines and seamen, and bravely carried the 
town and fort of Monterey, a court martial and disgrace are already 
awarded him before he has had time to make his explanation. 

Such an exploit, if properly considered by the American people, would 
have more effect upon the Mexicans than all the correspondence of the 
Test skilful Secretaries. It is by these “‘ untoward” events, that peace 
and tranquility have more than once been preserved. Let then the 
American Navy and its success be dear to our hearts; it is our best 
friend abroad—our ablest negotiator. When its officers do their duty 
let them be sustained, and whether the enemy comes in the shape of mu- 


tiny or in the grander spectacle of a contest yard arm and beer pbc let 


its triumph over every foe be the cherished wish of every A merican 
bosom. 


BROTHER JONATHAN. 
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ITEMS OF RECENT FOREIGN NEWS. 


Among the new works advertised in the late London papers 
we notice,“ The Jewess,” by the admired author of the “ Let- 
ters from the Baltic.” ‘The Countess Grosvenor has also a 


work in press, beautifully illustrated, describing a yacht voyage 
in the Mediterranean. 


_A series of Handbooks by Mr. Bentley, is in preparation, 
giving a popular form to scientific, literary and practical 

nowledge. 

Captain Drew, who figured in the affair of the Caroline, is 
in command of the Wasp, a brig of 18 guns!! Prince Albert 
recently paid him a visit on board his ship. 


A Rey. Dr. Bailey has been arrested for forging a note of 
£2,800, equal toten thousand dollars. 


A Professorship in Civil Engineering has been established in 
Trinity College, Dublin. Mr. Macneil! has received the chair. 


A monument to Curran is to be erected in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral Dublin. 


The brandy distilleries have been 1 apo in Sweden, and 
every man who gets intoxicated has his name posted on the 
church door of the parish. 


The American Circus at Liverpool is in high favor. A 
Mad’lle Camilla Leroux appears in the character of the Syl- 
hide. The Company is about to appear in London in the 
nglish Opera-House ! ! 
Madame Cinti has reappeared at Brussels after an absence 
of fifteen years. 


Donizetti’s piece of “ Linda di Chamounix” is meeting with 
increased favor in Italy. 


It is said there are ten thousand comedians in France. Be- 
tween three and four thousand are in comfortable cireum- 
stances. The rest lead a precarious life. 


Passengers are now taken from London to Calcutta for $200 
each, and have excellent accommodations for that sum. 


Among the articles of fashion which have been recently in- 
troduced into London, are elastic boots for Ladies’ wear, requir- 
ing neither tying, lacing nor buttoning. 


General Nott who has so highly distinguished himself in 
India, is the son of arespectable Welsh innkeeper. 


Passengers are now conveyed across the isthmus of Suez, in 
regular coaches, in about 24 hours. Seats are taken at an office 
in London! 


An experimental! floating Breakwater has been moored off 
Dover. It is the invention of a Capt. Grove, consisting of an 
iron cylinder painted black—50 feet long, 8 feet in diameter, 
and riding about 4 feet out of the water. 


SS ae 


Concress—Rereat or tHe Bayxrurt Law.—On Tuesday the 
House of Representatives passed the following bill, ayes 140, nays 71: 
—Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That the act en- 
titled “ An act to establish a uniform system of bankruptcy throughout 
the United States,” approved August 19, 1841, be and the same is here- 
by repealed: Provided, however, that this repeal shall not extend to 
or affect any case which at the time this act goes into effect shall be 
pending before any court, nomto any roe which shall have been 
legally commenced, and which shall then be in progress, under and 
virtue of the act thereby repealed.” It is expected that this bill will 
pass the Senate without any alteration. 

a 


Amos Kenpati.—This name is not so familiar to the public ear as it 
was wont to be when its owner was Fourth Auditor of the Treasury, or 
Post Master General,—yet the memory of his never tiring zeal for the 
aggrandizement of the democratic party occasionally brings out his name 
in connexion with poverty, prison bounds, and all that. It is a fact that 
Mr. Kendal! is, and has been for several months past, restrained within 
the jail limits of Washington city ; but it is on account of debts due by 
the government. In form they may be due by him, (for the Court has 
so decided,) but in fact they are due by the government. The case is 
this: Mr. Kendall, while Post Master General, withheld from Messrs. 
Stockton & Stokes, mail contractors, certain amounts which they claim- 
ed, believing that they were not justly entitled to the same, and that 
faithfulness to his trust forbade him thus to expend the public money.— 
It was of no advantage to him personally to withhold the payment. If 
the claim was just, it was just not against himself, but against the Post 
Office Department, i. e. against the American people, as reptesented in 
that Department. Yet it is precisely for this claim, or these claims, 
that Mr. Kendall is now in durance. As against him, it is a case of 
rank injustice, and requires the immediately interference of Congress.— 
Journal of Commerce. 
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Great Excitement at Hutt, Massacuusetts.—HUv tt, the Coney | 
' 


Island of Boston, has been recently the scene of great tumult and re- 
joicing, on the occasion of the departure of a Representative to the Ge- 
neral Court. The town of Hull is somewhere down on Cape Cod, and 
contains about fifty inhabitants, (men, women and children,) and some 
dozen votes—but being nevertheless a town, it retains its ancient privi- 
lege of sending a representative to the legisiature once in five years. It 
seems that 164% ia one of the privileged years, and the departure of the 
member for Hull is thus chronicled by the Boston Courier: 
By Private Extraordinary Express.—Hull, January 3d. 

To tHe Epitor or tuk Covrier—Sirn:—The agony is over,—al- 
most,—not quite,—for we have hardly yet had time to breathe, after so 
tremendows an excitement. However, we are alive and in Hull, and 
yet we have actually seen these things: Yes—seen with our own eyes 
the Memeer ror HuLt set out ror tHe Generat Covurt!! 

How shall I describe it? Since the 1edoubtable Mr. Boz went to sea 
in a steamboat, never has there been anything approaching to this occur- 
rence in interest, importance, and “ striking moral beauty,” to borrow 
the phraseology of a certain class of writers. Hull is this year 199 
years old: what a remarkable co-incidence ! 
stand among the “ 
But now for the proceedings ! 

No sooner had Aurora spread her golden tresses over the edge of the 
eastern horizon, being as yet “hull down” and only head above water; 
than the thunder of the Hull artillery, consisting of all the pop-guns and 
musketry of the place, announced to the eager and expectant citizens 
that ‘‘ somebody was coming.”’ All Hull instantly turned out, cut and 
long-tail. Such aday had never before been seen, and everybody, of 
course, was determined to see it. Preparations had been making for 
three weeks, to give the Hull member a magnificent set-out, worthy of 
this great and important event. Precisely at ten, A. M. a procession 
was formed at the City Hall, in the following manner :— 

Escort by the Hull Horse-Marine Corps. Chief Marshal. 
Banner. A clam erect, with his head out—Motto. 
Musicians. The Mudlark Brass Band. 

Mayor, Aldermen, and Common Council of Hull. 
Constables of Calf Island. The Dog’s Nose Moral Suasion Society. 
Marsha!. Reverend Clergy. Marshal. Pickerel and Pohagin Delegation. 

Foreign Ministers, Members of Congress, &c. 
Banner. A squid rampant. Motte. Squid rides. 

The Eeel-pot Committee of Vigilance. 


Kallender in drab hat, bearing Neptune’s trident, mackerel on each prong. | 


!!'THE HULL MEMBER ELECT!! 
in costume, from Cicero, Demosthenes, Solon; Lycurgus, and Manco Capac 
Marshal. Deputy Sheriff of Egg-Rock. Marshal. 
Banner. A coon-skin. Motto. Not dead, but sleepy. 
Overseer of Town Porpoises. 
Committee of the True Blue Untercified Tadpolarians. 
Marshal. The Hull Tar-and-Oakum I[nvincibles. Marshal. 
The Independent Huge Paw Salt-junkonians. 
Banner: a bunch of enormous knuckles. Motto. 
Nemo me impune lacessit. 
Strangers of Distinction. Marshal. Citizens. Marshal. Boys. 
Dogs and other miscellanies, Magna stipante caterva. 


As soon as the procession was formed, a signal was given by blowing | 


a fish-horn, and the whole took up their march with drums beating and 
colors flying, down the Main avenue of the city to Cedar-Beach; thence 
across Bull-Hill, by Pig’s-Cove and the fish-flakes, passing up and down 


all the streets ia the way, according to the regular and approved fashion | 


in such caves of making the longest route possible of a short cut. At 
length the procession reached the shore, where Sammons’s two-oared 
punt lay ready to receive Cwsar and his fortunes. 


and an equal immensity of eloquent hurraing by the multitude, the em- 
barkation was effected. The illustrious representative of the lives, liber- 
ties, fortunes and interests of Hull, took” his place amidships. Salter 
and Haddox pulled the oars, and Kallender sat in the astern sheets as 
coxswain. Ata quarter past twelve the killick was hauled in, and the 
adventurous bark launched forth with light breezes and hazy weather, 
standing by compass N. W. 1-4 N. which, making allowance for varia- 


tion of the needle, would enable them to fetch the head of Long-wharf 
some time or other. 


So the thing is actually done, and you will in the course of this season, 


be gratified with the first specimens of Hull eloquence. 
member has received full 


will be as stiff as a harpoon on the tom-cod question. 


The honorable 


nounces that the “gentleman from Hull” is up, every eye may know 
which way to turn. 
great falling off among your subscribers in this place. 
Yours, 
——— iP 

A Lonc CourTsHir concLupgp.—In Locke, Cayuga county, Seth 
Stevens lately married Miss Sylvia Heath. ‘This interesting marriage 
took place after a nineteen years’ courtship! Mr. Stevens is 61 years 
of age, and the bride 51. The bridegroom has visited his bride once a 
month during the above-mentioned time, which amounts to 232 visits, a 


mate of twenty miles, which will make 9,820 miles, occupying 464 
aye. 


Preerina Tom. 


| mingness of an autobiography of Major Noah. 


Sic itur ad astra. | 





| while two of them were lying dead at her lodgings ! 


Here, after an im- | 
menaty of eloquent speechifying between the Member and the Mayor, | 





instructions from his constituents, and | 


l He is to take his | 
seat immediately under the great fish, so that when the Speaker an- 





If you fail to report his speeches, you may expect a 


BROTHER JONATHAN. 


Cross-Swerrers is New-York — Avtosrocrarar or Masor 
Noau.—The New-York correspondent of the National Intelligencer 
gives us the following bits of gossip:—Since Monday we have had » 


| loan of soft bright weather from April, which, I presume, will be duly 


repaid by January “in ninety days." It was too warm for an overcoat in 
Broadway yesterday, and such an epiphany of ladies I have seldom seen 
in that Rialto for the commerce of love and shopping. The trade of 


crossing sweeper, newly introduced, has superseded the invention of 


india-rabber overshoes for ladies, much to the damage of the rising for- 
tunes of the patentee. You may walk dry-shod now “from the Battery 
to the upper spattery,” (as an old lady of my acquaintance, fond of al 
literation, designates the fountain in Union-square,) and the small feet. 
“for which the American belles are distinguished no less than pigs an1 
the Chinese,”’ once more, 

* Like little mice, creep in and out.” 


There are reugh skirmishings among the boys for the copyhold of the 


| most frequented crossings, and the flags, particularly at Fulton and Wall 
| streets, in Broadway, are contested with a rivalry worthy of the Bianchs 

and Neri. 
This year she takes her | 
collective wisdom” of this great Commonwealth! | 


In London, the vocation is monopolized by cripples; but I 
doubt whether there are poor cripples enough in New-York to man the 
crossings. There is many a bankrupt, however, who would like to do 


| the work in a mask for the income. 


The most racy bit of literary news that I ean send you is the fortheo- 
It is to consist of several 
volumes, I understand, and to be prefaced with a history of the suffer- 


| ings of Noah’s ancestors (Major Noah’s) by persecution in Portugal.— 


The history of his own life and times will constitute the body of the 


| work, and this will be embroidered richly with anecdotes of politicians, 


players, authors, and distinguished persons generally—probably as read- 
able a podrida as could be got together. The Major has been magna 


pars of many a precious imbroglio and of most political changes, and 
| he has been more in the confidence of authors and actors than perhaps 


any other man of his time. 

The clowns, dogs, and horses, who still draw unprecedented houses at 
the Park, are to give way after a few weeks, [ understand, to a novelty 
in the management of thetheatre proper. Henry Wallack is to succeed 
Mr. Simpson. Wallack is a dashing and adroit manager, and his own 
playing is no small attraction to lead off with. This looks like “turn- 


| ing’’ to the “ long lane.’’ 


Doctors differ” about the conquest in China. I heard a sermon on 
Sunday from a celebrated divine, rejoiciag in God’s having “ committed 
to the strong hand” the propagation of Christianity, and more particu- 
larly glorifying the recent inroad upon Paganism made by the Christian 
English in China. At the same hour, another celebrated divine of the 
same persuasion was dealing out anathemas against the English for 
their wanton and unproveked outrages en that innocent nation, &c.— 
There is need of a Propaganda, one would think, to regulate at least an 
accord in the leading sentiments of the sect. 

Mrs. Seguin, the singer, bas lately suffered severely from the sickness 


| and loss of her children, and 1 am told it was thought necessary, a day 


or two since, in Philadelphia, that she should go on the stage and sing 
If this is even near 
the truth, it is painful enough. 

————_—_ 


. THE SHOEMAKER. 


BY MISS H. F. GOULD. 
The shoemaker sat amid wax and leather, 
With lap-stone over his knee, 
Where, snug in his shop, he defied all weather, 
Drawing his quarters and sole together ; 
A happy old man was he ! 


This happy old man was so wise and knowing, 
The worth of his time he knew. 

He bristled his ends, and he kept them going, 

And he felt to each moment a stich was owing, 
Until he got round the shoe. 


Of every deed that his wax was sealing, 
The closing was firm and fast. 

The prick of his awl never caused a feeling 

Of pain to the toe ; and his skill in heeling 
Was perfect, and true to the last. 


Whenever you gave him a foot to measure, 
With gentle and skilful hand 
He took its proportions, with looks of pleasure, 
As if you were giving the costliest treasure, 
Or dubbing him lord of the land. 


And many a one did he save from getting 
A fever, or cold, or cough ; 
For many a foot did he save from wetting, 
When, whether in water or snow ‘twas setting, 
His shoeing would keep them off. 


When he had done with his making and mending, 
With hope and a peaceful breast, 

Resigning his awl, and his thread was ending. 

He passed from his bench to the grave deacending, 
As high as a king to rest 
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From the Southern Literary Messenger. 


OLD KING TIME. 
BY FE. B. HALE. 


Old King Time, is a merry old soul, 
And he swings his scythe with glee ; 
In the sunshine day—when the zephyrs play— 
In the dark midnight—when the tempests fight— 
In kingly court— 
In the rotten tomb— 
Where Houries sport— 
Where angels bloom— 
He swingeth, he swingeth his scythe with glee, 
And a merry, a merry old soul is he. 


He recks not when—and he cares not how, 
The cycling ages flee ; 
Tho’ he travels by—with a fireless eye— 
With a wrinkled brow—and a frosty prow— 
And our eyes grow dim, 
And our hearts grow sad, 
As we think of him, 
And the joys we’ve had ; 
Yet he swingeth, he swingeth his scythe with glee, 
And a merry, a merry old soul is he. 
When the circling sun—his life begun— 
Old Time was there to see; 
And travelling on—fiom that primal morn— 
He’s follow’d alaek—his burning track— 
With reckless haste, - 
And tireless speed, 
Not a moment to waste, 
Nota soul to heed, 
And he swingeth, he swingeth his scythe with glee, 
And a merry, a merry old soul is he. 


His scythe I ween—is sharp and keen— 
And he claims the bended knee : 
The sceptres strewn—around his throne— 
The crumbled crown—the ruined town— 
Ab ! tell they not, 
Of glory gone ? 
And yet I wort, 
Time travelleth on, 
And swingeth, and swingeth his scythe with glee, 
For a merry, a merry old soul is he. 
The old must die—and lowly lie— 
And all forgotten be : 
But they, the young—with pulses strung— 
And hearts as light—as the merriest wight— 
Can Time destroy, 
Their blissful breath ? 
And sink their joy, 
In the chills of death ? 
O yes, and he clippeth them down with glee, 
For a merry, a merry old sou! is he. 
But when he cometh with his stealthy tread; 
And cometh to call for me, 
O let me bring—to the kind old King— 
A heart refined—and a cheerful mind— 
Give akind good bye, 
And a hand to all, 
Nor think to fly, 
From the Old King’s call, 
For he swingeth, he swingeth his scythe with glee, 
And a merry, amerry old soul is he. 
———a 
From the Southern Literary Lessenger. 
THE WHITE AND THE RED MAN. 
BY J. K. PAULDING. 
The white man toils from day to day, 
And eweats his weary life away, 
To leave his children great estates, 
Or pamper wants that wealth creates, 
Which, when supplied, engender more, 
Just as one leech begets ascore. 
The Red man roves the forest wide, 
Where all his wants are cheap suppli’d, 
And in cool shades, sunshine, or breeze, 
Dozes away a life of ease, 
Unburthen’d by dull care or sorrow, 
And reckless of the coming morrow.* 
Which is the sage—the slave that toils, 
Forever amid feuds and broils, 
Or the free man with wants so few, 
They leave him scarcely ought to do? 
One wears both soul and body out, 
For whac the other does without. 
Tell, ye adepts in wisdom’s school, 
Which is the sage and which the fuol ? 
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Procerpines or 1H£ Navat Court or Exquiny.—This court has 
not yet finished the case of Commander Mackenzie. It is supposed, 
however, that it will get through during next week and adjourn. The 
testimony of the apprentices on board the Somers, which has occupied 
the attenticn of the court during the past ten days, presents nothing new 
—the statement of each witness being a repetition ef that of almost every 
person who has been examined. The whole goes to show that there 
was evidently a conspiracy on board to take the vessel, in which Mid- 
shipman Spencer was the leading spirit. The actual proof that Small 

Cromwell were ringleaders in this conspiracy is very slight, although 
ne one on board doubted that they were deeply concerned init. All the 
boys testified that the three — Small, and Cromwell, who were 
hung at the yard arm,) held frequent secret conferences on board; in 
which, as far as their conversation could be heard, they were talking 
about having a vessel of their own, slavers, piiates, &c. &c. The opi- 
nion of nearly all these lads went to support the conduct of the com- 
mander. This is the substance of the testimony which has been given of 
late. The statement of Commander Mackenzie himself (which has been 
published by us) tells the whole story. He will undoubtedly be justified 
for hanging these men by the authorities at Washington. Few landsmen 
can conceive of the difficult and dangerous situation in which the com- 
mander of the Somers must have been placed. To suppose that he acted 
a cowardly part, or that malice or ill feelings prompted him in the least 
in the matter, is to cast a hellish suspicion upon one who has heretofore 
stood high in all the relations of life. That portion of the press which 
has made it a point to impugn his motives upon the evidence thus far 
presented, has certainly showed a reckless and fault-finding disposition, 
which we think cannot be approved by the good sense of the community. 

$$ 
SCRAPS OF NEWS. 

Tt is stated in an Illinois paper that a new plan has been suggested 
to ensure the ultimate payment of the large debt of that state, which, 
when developed, will increase the present value of the state bonds 200 
per cent.—John Church, of Philadelphia, hitherto a poor weaver, bas 
just inherited £60,000 ($350,000) by the will of a distant relative in 
England.—A little girl nine years of age was frozen to death near Mon- 
treal, Canada, last week; name, Rose Jameson, daughter of a Scotch 
emigrant.—Miss Lydia Sikes, of West Norfolk, has sold under execu- 
tion the farm of ber former lover, John M. Edwards: she has gota 
judgment of $1200 against Edwards for a breach of promise and seduc- 
tion, which he couldn’t or wouldn’t pay: hence the sale.— Nathan Pratt 
and Mary Ann Foster have both been sentenced to the Massachusetts 
state prison for adultery, he for two and she for one year.—An earth- 
quake has been felt down South: every day the Southern papers con- 
firm this fact: first we heard it from Virginia, and now the Louisville 
and Indiana papers tell us it entered there also.—It costs $10 to kiss a 
married lady at Troy, Ohio: a magistrate made a citizen fork over an X 
who had done that same.—J. B. Perrault’s defalcation in the Citizens’ 
Bank of New Orleans is just $51,171 91: here if a man steals from a 
bank, it is hard to get at the amount.—A crazy man named Dreyfous 
discharged a pistol at the Hon. Henry Clay in the court room of the 
Supreme Court at New Orleans: the ball lodged in the wall and did no 
harm.~—Daniel Moore, of this city, has recovered a verdict of $1000 
against one Joseph Craig, for the seduction of his daughter Mary, 20 
years old.—Capt. William Smith, a tenant of the Northampton ( Mass.) 
almshouse, has just claims against the U. S. Government for $10,000 
for French spoliations prior to 1800: we hope he may get his money.— 
A letter carrier at Washington City has absquatulated with $5000: so 
we go.—Jo Smith, the Mormon, has surrendered himself to take his 
trial for shooting ex-Gov. Boggs.—Mr. Crittenden, of Kentucky, has 
been re-elected to the U. S. Senate for six years from last March: he 
had a large majority over Col. R. M. Johnson.—The ice in Connecticut 
river has broken up, and came near carrying off Hartford bridge: dam- 
age about $1300.—Wm. May, an old man 60 years, died in London 
Dec. 2, from actual starvation.—A lunatic, who escaped from one of the 
Londo. asylums, was discovered two months afterwards writing leading 
articles for one of the morning papers.—An English prophet has prophe- 
cied that the end of the World will not come until 1844: he says parson 
Miller is a humbug.—A New Zealand cannibal chief is lecturing in Lon- 
don: he says he has grown fat upon human flesh: he exhibited the scull 
bone of a New Zealander, whose body he had, years before, helped to 
devour! he thinks the English plan of living is a decided improvement 
upon that of his own country.—Miss Ellen Jones, was thrown from her 
horse and killed: she was riding out with young Dennison on the af- 
ternoon of the 2d, when this melancholy accident took place: Miss 
Jones was the only daughter of I. Pascal Jones, Esq.,of Marcelles, La. : 
she was to have been married with Denison on the 20th.—D. L. Patter- 
son has been arrested at Boston, charged with obtaining on credit 
$50,000 worth of books from different book firms in that city, with intent 
to cheat them out of the pay: the books were sold at auction in New 
York, and it is supposed Patterson has accomplices there.—It is said 
that chimney sweepers, ought to be very contented people, as their trade 
(we beg pardon, profession) generally soots them.—Mary Davis, a pret- 
ty Welch girl, recently dressed up in sailor's clothes and shipped on 
board a vessel for America: she was too delicate to pass for a boy and 
thus was found out and sent home.—Geo. D. Morgan, president of the 
Canal Bank of New Orleans, set out to take a ride on horseback 3d Jan. 
and has not since been heard of : his horse was found the next day.—A 
fruiterer in the market offered a hook-nosed man, whom he met, double 
wages to engage to pick fruit in cherry time: “ for (said he) you can hook on 
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toa limb with your nose and pick thecherries with both hands.””—A bill 
regulating the use of soft soap at elections, and allowing bail to all state 
prison kettles is before the Louisiana Legislature: so says the Crescent 
City.—Tin is on the rise in New Orleans in consequence of the frequency 
of calethumpian performances.—An Irishman’s description of a wheel- 
barrow: it is a nate little carriage, with one wheel, and the horse is 
a man.—In“New Orleans a hearse was upset, the coffin broke, and the 
dead body of a female rolled into the street, where it remained exposed 
for two hours.—Snow is a foot deep in Nashville, Ten.: the most 3n ow 
they have had in twenty years.—Five prisoners escaped from the jail at 
Lyons last week.—John Craig, besides having tu pay $1000 for improper 


! 
| 
| 
' 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
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conduct towards a young Irish girl, as before stated, is indicted by the | 
Grand Jury for rape: really John has got himself into hot water this | 


time: but we should advise Mary Moore to take the “thousand” if she 
can get it and say no more about the matter: we give this advice after 
hearing the testimony on the first trial.—John Ahern, late Mayor's clerk, 
denies that he is a defaulter: he saya the charge can’t be proved no how. 
Mary Ann Loveland, a spinster aged 40, has been detected in men’s 
clothes and made to doff the breeches: she makes her brags that she has 
twice been elected a member of the Illinois Legislature while in her mas- 


culine disguise.—As a specimen of funny names: Jacob Lipsalve has | of the suspected, our difficulties would have been still greater. 


been committed to prison in. Philadelphia for a salutatory assault on a 


oung Miss whose lips were well enough without any salve: pray what | knowledge that their guilt was known, and that, if they arrived in safety, 


3 @ salutatory assault?—Enoch Ames, Esq., of Powhattan, Delaware, 
was thrown from his horse on the 10th and killed: neck broken.—A 
Miss Saunders, of South Carolina, is mentioned in the late London pa- 
pers as an authoress of rare promise. 

- ——= 


Tue Navat Court or Exquiry.—Since putting in type a notice of | 


the doings of this court during the past week, we have concluded to 
give a faint sketch of Wednesday's proceedings, which, although they 


| our suspicions of universal guilt ? 





present nothing particularly new, may not be uninteresting :—Among the | 


witnesses examined on this occasion, was Lieut. Gansevoort, who stated 
that he supposed the reason why Cromwell asked his forgiveness just 
revious to his death, was because he (Cromwell) had meditated taking 
is life. Respecting the great amount of punishments on board the So- 


mers, Lieut. G. testified as follows :—Question. Was there any excess of 


punishment on board the Somers? Answer. No; I have sometimes re- 
ported cases which I expected would be punished, and they have been 


sent forward by the commander after some advice; there was considera- | 


ble reluctance on the part of the commander at least, to inflict punish- 
ment. Q. Was there not an extraordinary number of offences on board 
the Somers?’ A. There were many offences, but I do not know that 
they were extraordinary considering that it was a crew of boys. The 
punishments were generally inflicted with the colt; in some instances 
with the cat. Q. What is the colt made of? A. A single piece of rat- 
lin, three threads and nine strands. Q. Was the colt administered with 
the clothes on or off? A. With the clothes on. [Capt. Mackenzie here 
remarked in an under tone—‘‘and generally an extra quantity of clothes.’ ] 
The punishment with the cat is much more formidable, and all hands 
are called to witness it. Q. Do you know of any arms? A. There 
were 95 belaying pins on the spar deck of the Somers; their weight va- 


ties from 3lbs. to Siba. They could not have been kept from the muti- 
neers ; they were all in use. 


Dr. Leacock testified that the physical strength of the officers was 
very much reduced by their constant watching, little sleep, and constant- 
ly carrying their heavy arms during the day, and sleeping with them at 
night, and also by their physical and mentalexertion. They were wear- 
ing down more and more every day. This was apparent in their counte- 
nances, and confirmed by their constant complaints. The doctor was pre- 





sent when Cromwell was ironed, standing close to him on the trunk | 


where he was seated—heard the commander remark to him that he 
would be under the necessity of confining him; that he would be taken 
home and tried by the laws of his country—if he was innocent that he 
would have a chance to prove himself so. 


John Ford, formerly ward-room steward of the Somers, but not in her 
on her last cruise, testified that on the night before the Somers sailed, 


Daniel McKinley, one of the crew, who had been ward-room boy, said | 


to witness—“ Steward, there will be a mutiny this time for certain—you 
may be glad you are not going out in her—supposing we run out of little 
stores this time as we did coming home before.” 


nation to bring the prisoners to the United States for trial, and to deem 


their immediate execution necessary. 
I was influenced—First, by the insubordination of the crew, manifest- 


| ed after we had left the coast of Africa, and very much increased after 
| the arrest of the prisoners; their gloomy and angry looks, their secret 


conferences, broken off when an officer appeared ; their increased reluct- 


| ance in the performance of their duty; the actual disobedience of some ; 


the attempt of several to communicate with the prisoners. All these cir- 
cumstances convinced me that there was danger of a rescue, and that 
this scheme was in constant agitation. 

Secondly, by the uncertainty under which we labored as to the extent 
of the mutiny, and the inutility and danger of attempting to ascertain, 
by an examination of the crew, how many were to be reliedon. Let us 
suppose that the whole crew had been examined, and all had protested 
their innocence and ignorance ; could we have believed and trusted 
them? Would the uncertainty have been removed or diminished ? On 
the contrary, must not the universal denial bave increased and justified 
We must still have believed that 
many were guilty, and could not have known that any were innocent. If 
the examination had resulted in the discovery of the certain guilt ot many 
To con- 
fine and guard them was impossible. To leave them at large, with @ 


death might be their doom, was to render them desperate, and an out- 


| break inevitable. 


Thirdly, by the exhaustion of the officers, and by the impossibility that 
they could much longer sustain the fatigue to which they were subject- 
ed; and by the fact, that from loss of rest and continual exertion, we 
were daily losing strength, whilst that of the mutineers, from increasing 
numbers, was daily becoming greater. 

Fourthly, by the conviction that, even if it were possible for the offi- 
cers to defend themselves and their vessel in fair weather, if a storm 
should arise, calling the attention of the officers and petty officers from 
the prisoners to the necessary duties of taking care of the vessel, it 
would have been easy for a few resolute men to have released the pri- 
soners and taken possession of the vessel. 

Fifthly, by the size of the vessel which rendered it impossible for me 
to confine any more prisoners and prevent those already confined from 
communicating with each other and with those of the crew who were 
at large. 

Finally, by the conviction, that by the execution of the three ring- 
leaders the mutineers would be deprived of the power of navigating the 
vessel, as no other person would be capable of taking charge of her, and 
that this was the only effectual method of bringing them back to their 
allegiance, and preserving the vessel committed to my charge. 

It is understood that the Court refuses to put this document on the 
record of its proceedings, on the ground that that body is only authorized 
to inquire into the circumstances, by taking the evidence of witnesses. 


i 


Tue Evectro-Maoyetic Tececraru.—The utility of the plan of 
Professor Morse to convey intelligence by means of electricity is so 
plain, that we wonder why it is not putin immediate use. We are glad 
to observe that it is at present occupying the attention of Congress. A 
few facts relative to this simple plan, may not be uninteresting. The 
most favorite mode of erecting the rerocans is that of enclosing a copper 
wire (or conductor) in lead pipe, and then burying the pipe three or four 
feet below the surface of the ground. A galvanic battery is then used, 
and the operators at either end of the wire are possessed of a sort of re- 
gister, or conventional alphabet, the key to which enables them to com- 
municate with each other by the length or duration of the shocks of elec- 
tricity conveyed from the battery upon the wire. The operation is 
thus perfectly simple, and the telegraph could never get out of order. Sup- 
pose this wire and lead pipe to reach from New York to N. Orleans (1500 
miles) still the communication, by means of electricity, would be inatant. 
In time of war, there could be no estimate of the value of this telegraph, 
provided the localities of the pipe were kept as secret as possible.— 
Prof. Morse thinks that his system when once established may be made 
a source of revenue from the service it will render to the whole commu- 


| nity. There can be no doubt, he thinks, that when once the line is made, 
| it would be in constant use; and the paramount convenience to commer- 


tives which influenced him in ordering the execution, mare fully than he | 


had done in his official communication to the Secretary of the Navy, | 


which was intended for him alone. In this statement, he says:—‘ I 


firmly believed in the existence of a plot in which, by the declaration of | 


Mr. Spencer, at least twenty of the crew were concerned. The nature | 


of this plot, involving the murder of the officers and a large portion of 


the crew, and the commission of almost every crime, convinced me that | 


those who had agreed to it were capable of carrying it into execution | 


and committing any atrocity. This opinion was further confirmed by 


my previous knowledge of the depraved character of the crew, and by | 


the fact that many of them, although men in strength and size, were still 
boys in age, and consequently would be little likely to resist temptation 
and more easily a!lured by the pleasures held out to them as accompany- 
ing the life of a pirate. Having stated the reasons which produced 
the conviction in my mind of the existence of the plot, it only remains 
for me to state chose which induced me to change my original determi- 


| cial agents and others of thus corresponding, will authorise a rate of 
_ Some of the other witnesses not being in readiness, Captain Macken- | 
zie laid before the court a paper purporting to be a statement of the mo- | 


postage proportionate to the distance. The operation of the Telegraph 
in this respect is thus illustrated. Suppose a New York merchant 
wishes to inform his New Orleans correspondent of the receipt of a let- 
ter of the 21st Dec. and to order him to purchase 25 bales of cotton at 9 
cents per pound, and 300 bbls. pork at 8 cents. By the ordinary mode 
this operation would require many days; by the telegraph it might be ex- 
pressed as follows: “Yrs Dec. 21, rec. Buy 25 bales c. at 9 and 300 
pork at 8." Here are 36 signs which could be transmitted in three 
minutes. Suppose that one cent per sign be charged for the first 100 
miles, increasing the charge at the rate of half a cent each additional 100 
miles; the postage on the Above would be $2 88 fora distance of 1,500 
miles—a sum which every merchant would find it to be for his interest 
to pay. Suppose the telegraph to be in constant use for 18 hours out of 
the 24; its receipts between those two cities alone wuuld thus be over 
$1,000 daily, or more than $300,000 per annnm. Two circuits would 
of course double the facilities, and thus the income, and to add another 
circuit is only to add another wire. It is calculated that to lay a single 
wire, it would cost something less than $600 per mile. 
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4 YOUNG ACTRESS MARRIED OFF THE STAGE. 


EUPHROSIUM TO THELXINOE. 


You've seen, I presume, that bewithing young jade, 
Melissa, who late in the theatre play’d,— 

Aglaia’s fair daughter, as witty and wild 

As e’er on a spark in the side-boxes smiled: 

You've seen her ;—Well !—could you believe that a rake 
So very well known would her courses forsake? 

That she who was always surrounded by beaux, 

Who bow’d in the prettiest way to their toes,— 

Who lived but for compliments, conquests, and sighs, 
And wno every day kill’d a new man with her eyes, 
Should for3et, in one instant, love, ogling, and flames, 
And become the demurest of prim looking dames ? 
Yet, by Juno, ’tis true,—while J'm doom'd to remain 
On this horrible stage without snaring a swain; 

And though, Heaven knows, I most patiently wait, 

Not a bite or a nibble e’er comes to my bait. 

I’m sure I don’t envy her,—no, ‘pon my word ; 

But, my darling, pray don’t you conceive ’tis absurd 
That such giddy young females should please every eye, 
While women of sense on the shelf are laid by? 


Melissa at first was a poor little lass, 

And her parents belong’d to a very low class; 
But ere she had figured a month on the stage 
Her talents eclipsed every star of the age ; 

And every new effort the young actress made 
More clearly her marvellous genius display'd. 

At her early attempts critics levell’d their sneers; 


Then they praised and received her with oper and cheers ; 


Then their envy arose,—for, so nice was her art, 
Some new gleams of beauty she shed on each part ; 
But she triumph’d o’er all, till at length she became 
The Venus who fill'd the whole tewn with her name 
Her charms, when set off by the jewels she wore, 
Seem’d lovelier than ever were lork'd at before; 

And lovers flock’d round her with compliments sweet, 
Their lives, as they swore, tg lay down at her feet,— 
Till their gold was pour’d in in so constant a shower, 
The girl might have saved up an empress’s dower. 


Charicles came at last, wealthy, handsome, and young, 
Ox whose lips, like sweet honey, fine compliments hung 
He saw her—he loved her—before her he knelt,— 

And fondly pour'd furth all the passion he felt. 

She listen'd, and pray'd of Lucina to grant 

A gift that might chain such a valued gallant ; 

“he goddess assented, and sent him a boy, 
Futychides—source of his perfectest joy. 

For children, the more they are beauteous, incite 

Their parents with mutual love and delight; 

And where three or four of the young ones are met 

The prettiest child will be always the pet. 

In this fair little infant, with eyes like dawn, 

The youth saw his image in miniature drawn, 

Which so pleased him, he vow’d—'tis a fact, on my life,— 
That the mother at once should be named as his wife. 
“* Ne’er shall Jove be his sire!" the glad Charicles cries 
*‘No, nor any right reverend rake of the skies; 

But I'll own him at once, and Melissa I'll marry.” 
Thus he spoke—thus he swore ; not a day did he tarry 
But brought off the lady at once to his house, 

And sunset beheld her unzoned and a spouse 


A. few days ago, in my very best gown, 

{ call’d on some friends in that part of the town, 

And visited Pythias, for that is the name 

She assumed when our Charicles’ wife she became. 

I was shewn to her chamber, when—bless me, how strange 
That a ring and a husband should make such a change,— 
The lady sat there as discreet and demure 

As Dian, who ne’er had a single amour: 

And her fair face was lit with such exquisite blushes, 
That a poet might fancy her cheeks were rose-bushes 
She told me that now she was thoroughly blest, 

And shew’d me her infant, who hung on her breast, 

So like master Cupid in figure and feature, 

I could not help kissing the pretty young creature 


(doubt not this story will sound very odd, 

But I'll swear to its truth by each goddess and god, 
A perfect Minerva the lady has grown, 

A vestal-like innocence round her seems thrown ; 
Her beautiful eyes are cast down on the ground, 
Her ringlets are plainly and artlessly bound ; 

The sweetest of modesty beams in her cheeks, 
And purity clothes every word that she speaks ; 
Nay, e’en in her jewels a type you shall find 

Of the matronly grace that adorns her white mind 
Neither flaunty, nor gaudy, nor daintily nice, 
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But moulded or carved with some sober device. 
When she walks, though she does it with exquisite grace, 
Her figure is grave, and composed is her pace ; 

And virtue shines forth so,cpmplete in her mien, 

A modester lady there never was seen. 


So visit her then, Thelxinoe, some day, 
And see whether all is not just as I say ; 
You're her neighbor—I'm sure she'll be pleased if you call, 
But be sure, dear, to wear that becoming new shawl ; 
Whick, you know, so enchantingly falls o’er your shoulders, 
And, more than nice ankles, delights all beholders; 
But remember, my sweetest friend, Pythias to cail her, 

' Her old name to use would bo worse than to maul her ; 
The day that I saw her my tongue was near slipping, 
But Glyncera winked, and just saved me from tripping. 

The Love Epistles of Aristenetus 
ee 

A VioLation or THe Treaty—Tuet two WoopsawyeRs.—Among 
the applicants for justice at the Recorder's office yesterday, was Damon 
Dunfield, an old Ethiopian, whose wood-saw was hung on his shoulder 
like the guitar of a troubador, ere the days of chivalry had gone by 
Damon looked about as wise as anow!l in daylight ; he appeared to have 

borrowed for the occasion the dilapidated hat of Jacques Strop, and the 
| remainder of his wardrobe seemed made to match. is hair was a griz- 
zly grey, and his face wrinkled ard puckery, like a postillion’s boot. 

‘““[ wants to hab dis ere business settled, massa 'Corder, dagreeable 
to de constitushun.”’ 

‘What business is that ?” said the Recorder. 

““Whoy, you sees, massa ’Corder, dis ‘ere nigga has wiorlated de 
treaty affer de boundary line was ’greed to 'tween us.” 
| «Dis ere nigga,” to which Damon alluded, was a big, burly black, 

with teeth enough to form the stock in trade of a dentist, and a pair of 
eves that curvetted about in their sockets like the revolving lamps of a 
light-house. 

“ And pray,”’ said the Recorder, “ what bas this to do with the viola- 
tion of the treaty or the tracing of the boundary line ?” 

‘« T aint got nuffia at all,” said the fellow with the mouthful of bones. 

“ But I says you hab,” said Damon, “and I'll just ’splain de whole 
ting to massa Judge, in less time dan I'd be sharpenin’ my saw.” 

“ Well, then, let us hear you,” said the Recorder. 

“ Wal, it’s jus’ dis, massa,” said Damon, “ you sees dis chil’ is an old 
squatter and no mistake. 1's had what you may call de preemption right 
to de cuttin’ ob all de wood ’tween Canal and Customhouse streets and 
de Lebee and Dauphin streets, I doesn’t know how long ; wal, dis 'ere 
nigga comes and he cuts into my cus’omers wood, and euts me out, for 
he interferes wid my wested rights. Wal, massa, you sees I speak to 
him like book, or jus’ as massa Webster did to Lord Ass-burton, and 
I conwinces him right up and down dat he aint no right to ‘trude 
on my bound’ry.” 

“ Guess, ol’ fella, I knows de science ob wood sawin’ well as you do,” 
said the big negro, “dere aint notin’ in de constitushun to purwent me, 
neider.”’ 

“ Silence, sir,” said the Reco:der ; and silence having prevailed, Da- 
mon continued— 

“ Wal, as I was sayin’, massa Judge, when I showed him my exclusib 
pribileges, he the’t to come de diplermatics ober me, but he couldn't 
shine, nohow, so finerly he "grees not to cut no wood widin my limerts 
| —no way, ne somedever.” 

“T didn’t sign no docurments,” said the big negro. 
“You pledged de word ob a wood-sawyer and a darkey dat you 
| wouldn't,” said Damon, “ and now I cotches you at it every day.” 
“Did he commit any assault and battery on you?” said the Recorder. 
“ He didn’t,” said Damon, “ but you sees, massa Judge, he’s a strange 
nigga, and I calls on you to purtect home industry. I wants you to go in 
| for what massa Clay calls de ’Merican system.” 
The Recorder assured Damon that he would do all in his power to 
| protect home industry, and to support the American system, but that he 
could not interfere with his rival in business, or prevent his sawing wood 
within the imaginary boundary lines to which he (the plaintiff) seemed to 
set up a prescriptive right. 
The case was dismissed. Damon shouldered his saw aud pledged 


| himself to bring the case before a higher court.—N. O. Pic. 
I 





Tue Mormon Propuet, Jo. Smitn.—This cunning “saint,” who 
had been indicted in Missouri as an accessory to the assassin of ex-Gov. 
Boggs, was demanded of the executive of Lilinois, but eluded the vigi- 
lance of the officers sent to arrest him. After taking advice of counsel, 
however, he gave himself into the custody of the Sheriff at Springfield ; 
| but was thereafter immediately taken before Judge Pope on a writ of 
| habeas corpus. The judge, deciding that there could be no grounds for 
an indictment against him, and that he was not a fugitive from justice, 
discharged the prophet at once. The number of Bankrupt cases in IIli- 
nois exceeds 1300, all voluntary. Joe Smith has obtained the first de- 
cree, and probably will receive his final discharge in February next. 

———— 

How ro Por tHe Question.—A gentleman in Germany once wanted 
to wed a widow, aud his manner of making known his iatentions was as 
follows :—“ If you ish content to got better for worse, to be happy for 
miserable—and if you smokes and drinks ale, I shall take you for no bet- 
ter and much worse.” Upon which the lady said “ Yaw.”’ 
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From Frazer’s Magazine. 
MY NAMESAKE.—By Bon Gavuttmn. 


Why was I called Brown,—why John Brown? The cruelty of 
Custom! to fasten upon me such an every-day sort of name, sulely 
because my ancestors had borne it contentedly for years. If it had 
only been Alfred Brown, or Frederick, or even Edward, the thing 
might have passed: but John Brown! There isno getting over the 
common-place of the cognomen. John Brown is every body, any 
body, no body. Any one John Brown is quite as good as another; 
he belongs to a class sonumerous, that it is vain to attempt to indi- 
vidualise your conceptions of them. Had ever any man a distinct 
idea of a John Brown? No! There are at least some fifty of his 
acquaintances who bear the name, and these are al! jumbled together 
in hie mind in one vague and undefined chaos,— 

“A mighty maze, and all without a plan.” 
Weare the nobodies of society. 

“John, my boy,” said my father to me one day,—" John, my boy; 

we area pair of miserable selfish dogs, living here, a brace of bache- 
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“ Quite full, sir, out and in,” said the cad, in a commisserating 
tone. 
‘‘ Full—the deuce you are! Didn’t I book myself for a place ?”” 

“Can’t say, really. P’raps you did, p’raps not. Ve’ve got our 
compliment, any vay.” 

“Isn't the name of Brown on your list ?” 

* Brown?” 

“Yes, Mr. Brown—Mr. John Brown.” 

“ Vell, vot ovit? Ve'’ve got two Browns in the buss, von on ‘em a 
Mr. John Brown; took him up at Vellington-street, Strand. More 
browns than guineas goin’ with us any day, I b’lieve you. Drive on, 


| Bill, time’s up!” and away dashed the omnibus, leaving me at the 


mercy of a dozen cab-drivers, who by this time had seen my predica- 
ment, and had each deposited me in imiagination in his break-neck 
conveyance. In amoment of desperation, I consigned myself to the 
management of one of these gentlemen, and, shutting my eyes to 


| danger, allowed him to drive me in his own reckless and fancifa! man- 


lors, upon the fat of the land, with not a bit of womankind about us. | 


This sort of thing willnever do. One or other of us must get mar- 
ried, that’s plain. I'ma thought too old for it; besides that my re- 
gard for your puor dear mother will hardly allow me; so, John, my 
boy, the lot fallson you. Whatsay you to the plan ?” 

‘Oh, I’m perfectly agreeable, if you wish it; indeed, I rather like 
the plan than otherwise.” 

“Indeed, you rather like the plan than otherwise! You apathe. 
tic puppy, you should go intoraptures about it. You don’t know 
what a splendid thing it makes life, to have a fine, affectionate, gen- 
tle- hearted creature for the wife of your bosom— 


‘The treasuers of the deep are not so precious 
As are the concealed comforts of a man 
Lock’d up in woman's love.’ 


The old boy who wrote that knew what was what.” 

“ Well, well, father, I bow to your experience ; and, since you wish 
it, shall look out for a better half forthwith. 
give me 4 hint where to direct my search ?’’ I continued, seeing, from 
the old gentieman’s looks, that he had some project on his mind, 
which he was bursting to unburden it of. 

“I think I can, indeed. A splendid gir) !” 

“No! Who is she?” 

* Oh, I have tickled your curiosity, have I ? 
right, you cold-blooded rascal, not to tell you.” 

“ Nay, but” 

“Well, well, I'll be merciful. So, then, what say you to the 
daughter of my very worthy friend David Smith, of Edinburgh ?” 

“ Smith!” I exclaimed in dismay, thinking of the unhappy con- 
junction of the uncommon names of Brown and Smith. 

* Yes, sir, Miss Smith,—Miss Julia Smith. Have you any objec- 
tions to the lady, you puppy, that you stand staring that way ?” 

Julia Smith! The Julia did certainly set off the surname a little. 
It was not so bad afterall. ‘Objections, sir? 
How could I, when the lady may be as beautiful as day, and as ami. 
able ns Mrs. Chapone, for any thing I know ?” 

“None of your sneering, you impudent dog, or I'll knock you 
down. 
seen her, I have, and that’s enough. But there is no time to be lost. 
I warrant me, there are lots of young fellows ready to throw them- 
selves at her feet, and you may be cut out before you can say Jack 
Robinson. So, the sooner you see her the better. Smith and my- 
sti; nave talked over the matter together. He is anxious for the 
match, and, therefore, you start with the odds in your favor. I have 
written to him to expect you this week. So start, my boy; and if 
you don’t carry off the prize, order a new pair of garters, and hang 
yourself in them upon a day's notice. 

Expostulation was out of the question, and I therefore set about 
the execution of the old gentleman’s project without delay. Indeed, 
it jumped more with my own inclination than I cared to tell him. I 


It would serve you 


was heartily tired of a bachelor’s life; and being well to do, at least, | 


if not rich, with the certainty of succeeding to my father’s fortune, 
which was considerable in perspective—marriage appeared to me to 


be at once a duty and a pleasure; in short, I had at that momenta | 


favorable predisposition towards the sex in general; and as Miss Ju- 
lia Smith had been selected as my bride, I was perfectly contented 
with the arrangement, provided always that the lady came upto my 
father’s description of her, and had herself no objection to the match. 
I drove to Charing-cross, and was just in time to secure the only 


sleeping birth in she Clarence steam-packet that was left untaken. | 


J also engaged a seat in the omnibus for Blackwall, and, directing 


| tre my sleeping berth. 


to the wharf at Blackwall. I was justin time, and no more; which 
had merely the effect of enabling the cab-driver to charge me about 
five times as much as he was entitled to—knowing well that I was 
not likely to stay behind to call him to account. Having seen 
my portmanteaus safely deposited on deck, I proceeded to reconnoi- 
I had been extremely fortunate in my sclec- 


| tion; it wasan upper berth, nearly amidships; and, congratulating 


myself on the * snug lying” I was to have during the voyage, I made 
my way tothe cabin. The vessel was crowded to inconvenience ; 
every seat wos occupied, and every man scemed to be vying with his 
neighbor in the consumption of cold beef, ham, ship-biscuit, mus- 
tard, Jamaica pickles, porter, and brandy-and-water. The heat wes 


| intolerable, and I went on deck to refresh myself with the cool breeze 


that played across the water, and there I sat watching the vessels 
that glided past us like 80 many ghosts, as we descended the ‘Thames, 
till all the other passengers had retired to rest. 

Cold and wearied, I made my way down stairs, through avenues 


| of sleepere distributed over every couch that could be made to do 


| is very comfortable to the conscience, nevertheless. 


But, perhaps, you- can | duty for a bed—a duty which, if any thing might be augured from 


the groans of dissatisfaction that rose up here and there through the 
room, they did very ill. ‘ Poor devils !” I said to myself, letting off 
a little of that superfluous sympathy which costs a man nothing, but 
Having with 


| some difficulty gained the sleeping cabin, | proceeded to undress by 


the dim light of a lamp that was fighting desperately against a pre- 


| disposition to go out, and had begun to scramble into my berth, when 
| hark! 


A snore? No, it could not be! Another, a distinct and un- 
mistakeable snore! I peered forward into the gloom; and, )udge ef 
my dismay, when, protruding from the bed-clothes, I beheld » head, 
fringed with jet black whiskers, and surmounted by a night-cap, the 
proprietor of which, undisturbed by my approach, continued to dose 


| away like ‘a dormouse. Here was a pretty, position to be in,—to be 
| standing, nearly in a state of nature, at three in the morning, in the 


None in the world. | ang yet I could not think of reusing the usurper of my bed, and turn. 


The girl is only too good for you every way. If you haven't | 


sleeping-cabin of a steam.boat, shut out of my berth, and not a cor- 
ner to take refuge in anywhere! It would have provoked a saint, 


ing him out by a process of summary ejectment. There might be 


| some mistake ; but, then, No. 32, that certainly was my berth. I 


looked at my ticket, to make sure. Yes, there it was, No. 32. 
Semcthing must be done, however; for I felt my person growing 
chiller and chiller, and my teeth began to chatter like a fulling- mill. 
I whipped on my small.clothes, and, with my feet thrust into a stray 


| pair of slippers, felt my way back through the cabin to the sanctum 


that I should be taken up at the end of Lndgate-street, I returned | ; 
J “s , | would be for him to be turned out of a warm bed in the middle of 


home to make the necessary arrangements for my expedition. 
Saint Paul’s bell was intimating to the public that nine hours and 


4 quarter had elapsed since noon, when, punctual to a minute, up | 
clattered the omnibus. . On it rolled, giving no indications of an in- 


tention to stop; but, by directing sundry excited gestures towards 


the conductor of the vehicle, I at length succeeded in getting him to | 


pull up. 


of the steward, to whom I detailed the hardships of my case. 
turned up nis book, and there, certainly, 
name of Mr. John Brown. “ That’s me!” 
pointing to the place; when my eyes, glancing along the page, 
alighted upon a succession of Mr. Browns, and near the bottom, 
among the ‘ waifs” who had no berths provided for them, but were 
to take their chance of a sleeping. placeanywhere, stood the name of 
a Mr. John Brown, at full length. 


“IT see how it is, sir ; this Mr. Brown has got into your bed by 
mistake,” said the purveyor of victuals. ‘‘We must see what we 
can do for you.” 

Saying this, he accompanied me below, where he commenced a 
sort of custom-house inspection of the intruder’s travelling gear. 
“Just as I saic,sic; there it is, Mr. John Brown!” he exclaimed, 
pointing toa brass plate upon a portmanteau bearing that interesting 
inscription! Confound the fellow! I could have sworn it was the 
same fellow that cvt me out of my seat in the omnibus. It was pro- 
voking to a degree. But I was always conspicuous for good-nature, 
and even here it got the better of my wrath. He might have done it 
quite innocently ; and, upon reflection, how herribly uncomfortable it 


He 
opposite No. 32, stood the 
T exclaimed, triumphantly 


his firet sleep, I told the steward, if he could stow me away anywhere 
for the night, I shouldn’t mind. 

There was a place that had apparently been at one time intended 
for a berth—a cramped, dark, mouldy sort of place, where all the 
dirty table-cloths and towels, the accumulation of three or four voy- 
ages, were crammed ; and this, it occurred, might be turned into a 














receptacle for my wearied limbs. 
events; and, accordingly, after the “ filthy dowlas” had been routed 
out, and a mattrass and its appendages tumbled in, I followed the 
example of the latter articles, and deposited my person in the aper- 
ture. Such a hole did never man confide himself to, except with a 
view to suicide. Falstaff in the buck-basket inhaled not more unsa- 
vory perfumes: Prometheus chained to a rock had a resting-place as 
soft. Any thing like sleep was out of the question. Every roll of the 
vessel transfixed my person upon some acute angle, of which there 
were countless numbers, formed, heaven and the ship’s carpenter 
alone knew how; and just as I would be going off into a dose, roll 
went the vessel, and bang went my haunch against an obtrusive 
angle of my bed, in a way that left me groaning the next half hour. 
Snore—snore, went a!l the noses in the place, with a demoniac pur- 
pose to taunt my sleepless wretchedness. I distinctly heard that fel- 
low Brown. ‘There was a sort of gurgle in his note ; he was chuck. 
ling in his sleep at my discomfort. ‘The impulse torise and strangle 
him was upon me more than once; indeed, how I restrained myself 
is to this moment a mystery to me. 

At length day broke, and heads, with nightcaps, began to pop out 
from behind the curtains, and after looking round with no very defi- 
nite purpose, popped in again. Some time after, the steward’s boy 
entered the cabin, and husky voices were heard demanding what 
was the hour and whereabout the vessel was. It was by this time 
blowing pretty fresh, but as most of the passengers were as yet nearly 
as fresh as the breeze, they had the temerity to get up, and, one after 
another, disappeared up-stairs. At last my namesake, Mr. John 
Brown, emerged from his dormitory and proceeded to dress himself. 
I lay watching the villain with quiet disgust. He was a good-looking 
roan of some eight-and.twenty, with a prominent nose and sharp 
dark eyes. His florid complexion bespoke him of that comfortable, 
sanguine temperament which nothing can dash, but which, in all 
seasons and circumstances, retains an easy and self-satisfied compla- 
cency. 
nervous person; like myself, would have given worlds to have had a 
sprinkling of; and, besides allthis, he had a look of freshness and 
Vigor natural to one who has had a good night’s rest, that to me, 
who had not shut an eye, was sufficiently aggravating. He was one 
of those people too, the nuisances of steamboats, who take a long 
hour to fit themselves up for the day, who monopolize the dressing. 
place, splashing and spluttering, and gobble—obble—obbleing in one 
basin of water after another till the other passengers grow revolu- 
tionary and the under-steward shows symptoms of partial delirium, 
Although the breakfast-bell had sounded for some time, still did Mr. 
John Brown keep combing his whiskers, paring his nails, polishing 
his teeth, and adjusting a thousand et ceteras about his person, whilst 
I lay frying with impatience to heax the clatter of cups overhead, and 
the everlasting call for herrings and buttered toast. My appetite 
was growing decidedly wolfish, and yet there stood that detestable 


namesake of mine, ducking and diving into the basin.stand, and | decipher the name of Mr. David Smith upon it. 


swilling his face and neck with oceans of water, as though he were | 


never to be done. There was no hope for me, so I sunk back upon 
my pillow resigned to my fate. The breeze had continued to fresh. 
en, and by the time my tormentor had finished his toilette, it was a 
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It was better than want, at all ) plectic men—had sunk into their native smallness, and skulked an 


where. As for the ladies their plight defies description. Silks am 
satins crumpled and stained past recovery, bonne’s bruised into the 
most fantastic shapes, parasols in fragments, and bandboxes falling 
to pieces, were everywhere to be see Cheeks without the bloom, 
eyes robbed of the lustre that had wo@ed admiration when we start- 
ed, and hair without glossiness, straggling anreproved across the so 
lately dazzling brow, left all devotees to the sex to mourn over what 
Byron calls— 
** The beauty of the sick ladies (Cyelades).” : 

But I found that I had something else to mourn over that concern- 
ed m- more nearly, which was the loss of a emall portmanteau, con- 
taining all my letters and private papers. Hurrying back to the 
steamer and pouncing upon the cabin.boy, | demanded of him if he 
had seen it. 

** Oh ! you mean a square, narrow, brown leather ‘hing ?" inquir 
ed the urchin, in a voice of hateful indifference. 

“ Yes, yes, exactly,” replied I. 

“ With a handle over the top and a brass plate with the name of 
Mr. John Brown upor. it.” 

* The very thing ! I exclaimed, in rapture thinking it was all 
safe. ‘ And where is it ?” 

** Oh ! sir, the other gentleman’s got it.” 

“The other gentleman! And who the devil is the other gentle. 


| man?” 


There was a desperate independence about the man which a | 


“ Mr. John Brown, sir; him has got into your berth, you know. 
He went ashore when we cast anchor last night, and f remember 
eceing the steward tuke it on deck with the gentleman’s other 
things.” 

Confound that Mr. John Brown ! he was doomed to be my annoy. 
ance at every turning! He had kept me in hot water ever since | 
started, and the very first move he makes in Scotland puts me to a 
nonplus, for in that portmanteau were my letter to old Smith and all 
my other introductions. It was of no use fretting, however. He 
surely would never think of appropriating my property. I should 
hear of it at the steamboat-office, no doubt, next day ; and in this 

“hope I drove up to the Crown hotel, where, after replenishing the 
vacancy which the “fast of the last three days had occasioned, and 
putting myself into presentable attire, I called for a directory, to 
search for the whereabouts of my prospective father-in.law, of which 
I knew no more than the man in the moon, having trusted to the di- 
rection upon my letter for that information. Among the intermina- 
ble list of Smiths I found, at least, a score of David Smiths. One of 


| these lived in Castle street. ‘* Castle street, that is the place,” said 


I, repeating the name, till I worked myself into the belief that I had 
heard it mentioned before as the residence of my father’s friend. For 
Castle strect, accordingly, I made, and there found the house, which, 
to my discomfiture, was shut up. The brass.plate was the color of 
bronze, not having been scoured for weeks, and I was just able to 
A written placard 
in one of the windows intimated that letters and parcels were to be 


| left at Mr. M‘Grugar’s, solicitor, 103 Queen street, to whose cham- 


| bers I proceeded to inquire whither Mr. Smith and his daughter had 


matter of perfect indifference to me what he did, provided I was left | 


to the calm indulgence of my misery. 


The truth is, that I became | 


extremely sick, and after this feeling had gone off, it left a splitting | 


headach behind to keep me company. One by one the inmates of 
the cabin, that had left it full of buoyancy and animation for the 
break fast-table, returned pale, with ashy lips and uncertain steps. It 
was comfort to me to watch the reckless haste with which they tore 
off their garments and plunged into their berths, where they lay 


emigrated. 


Mr. M‘Grugar was not at home, and I was ushered into a room 
where three of his clerks were seated. A hurried and scuffling sound, 
as if of desk-lids being s!ammed down, and of people jumping up up- 
on stools, was heard as I approached the door, and when I entered 
the youthful scriviners were driving their quills vehemently across 


| the paper before them, aa if they were bent upon making a fortune 


groaning ina manner that would have been pitiable but for its being | 


ludicrous. I had grown utterly callous, and felt a savage pleasure in 


knowing that there were others as uncomfortable, or nearly so, as 
myself. The three days that followed were a blank in my existence. 
Hour succeeded hour and brought with it no relief 


swing of the vessel, the straining of her timbers, the vibration of the 
engine, and the howling of the wind, we had about as much torture 
concentrated ito a compact space as any merely human imagination 
can Conceive. But all aquatic, as well as all terrestrial things, even 
& rough sea voyage, must come to an end, and so did ours, just as our 
coa!s were within a few shovelsfull of being done, and sundry wags 


were beginning to sport forlorn jokes about immolating and cooking 
the steward for lack of other provisions. 


If anything could have compensated me for the misery I nad un. | 


dergone, it would have,been our disembarka'ion at Newhaven on a 
bright eunshiny morning. The change which the voyage had pro- 
duced upon the passengers was miraculous, “a thing to dream of, 
not to tell.” Pride, puppyism, and fine airs had all vanished, and 
the whole body were reduced to one common level of helplessness 
that seemed to say, ‘* You may do with it just as you please.” Dan. 
dies with dishevelled hair and disordered altire, drooped over the side 
of the steamer that carried us ashore, the visages mottled into a va- 
riety Of tints as numerous as the rainbows, a purply blue predomina- 


It was blowing | 
great guns all the time; and what between the rolling, pitehing, and 


at three.pence a page. 

‘* Mr. M‘Grugar is not at home, I believe,” said I. 

“ No, sir, he is not. He isin Fifeshire at present on business of 
Lord Chowderhead’s, Did you wish to see him particularly ?” re- 
plied a raffish-looking youngster, with a dirty shirt, and a breath 
that savored strongly of ** half-and-half,” who looked altogether very 
much ag if he had not been in bed the night before. 

‘Oh, no ! nothing particular, Perhaps you can tell me what part 
of the country Mr. Smith of Castle street is gone to ?” 


|“ ‘Thompson, do you know where old Smith is just now ?” said the 


youth in the foul linen to another youth with an immense shock of 
red hair and great owlish eyes, which he had been been staring at 
| me with over the top of the desk ever since I entered. 

| _ “Od, I’m thinkin’ he'll be some wye (way) doon about Ayrshire ! 
| He gangs there files (at times) in the summer time,” returned Thom- 
son, in a strong Banffshire accent. 

*“* Wasn't his last letter dated from Jedburgh ? broke in a shabby- 
| looking, smoke-dried piece of humanity, who had hitherto been 
| amusing himself with biting his nails. 

‘‘ Ah, you're right ; so it was,”’ said the first speaker, turning to 
me once more, ‘I believe, sir, he is either in Roxburghshire or 
| Ayrshire at present, and any letter addressed to him at either of these 
places will be sure to find him.” 

This was definite information with a vengeance. Mr. M‘Grugar's 
| clerks, it was plain, knew as much about Mr. Smith’s movements as 
| they knew about law, so I inquired when their master was to return 


tng. Blustering town.couneillors and arrogant cockneys—fat, apo. | to town, and learning that this would not be till the end of the week, 
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I left his chambers, resolving to make the most of my time in exam. 
ining the localities of modern Athens and its environs till his return. 
. . * * * . * * 

{In an elegantly furnished drawing-room, that same evening, sat 
an old gentleman and his d@ghter. The lady was seated at the 
piano, and sang in a clear and most tuneful voice from a volume of 
Scottish melodies, while the old gentleman lay back in his easy chair 
with eyes ruaning over with tears of quiet joy, as he listened to the 
plaintive strains to which the beloved notes of his daughter's voice 
gave thrilling expression. The door opened, and the servant’s an- 
nouncement of “ Mr. Brown” was followed by the entrance of that 
gentleman, who bowed gracefully to a firesereen, which in the haze 
of twilight he mistook for the owner of the house. 
an My dear sir,” said the old gentleman, starting forward and grasp- 
ing him warmly by the hand, “I am very glad to see you—very 
glad, indeed. Julia, my dear, this is Mr. Brown that I mentioned 
to you. Mr. Brown, my daughter.” Mr. Brown bowed again and 
mumbled the usual quantity of inarticulate nothings, and Miss Julia 
curtseyed and blushed a great deal more than any body in the room 
fancied. ‘* And when did you come to town? We have been look- 
ing for you for seme days,” continued the old gentleman. 

The deuce you have! thought Mr. Brown, but he only answered, 
“* We had a very tedious passage: left London on Wednesday, and 
only got here this morning. Four days of most intolerable bumping 


soul-subduing. So was it with Mr. Brown, who was perfectly prepared 
for the charms which the light of the roum toawhich his fair hostess con- 
ducted him revealed. As he gazed on her, he felt those resolutions of 
cel.bacy with which young men are in the habit of deluding themselves 
oozing, like Bob Acres’ courage, from his fingers’ ends every minute. 
Meanwhile he sat picking a piece of salmon, and affecting to bestow the 
most earnest attention upon the old gentleman’s conversation, while, in 
fact, he was wandering in dreams, in which the old gentleman’s daughter 
was the principal feature. 

“My dear sir,” said his host, “‘you make no way with that bit of grilse. 
Why, you sit nibbling away at itfor all the world like that horrid womer 
in the Arabian Nights, the Ghool, that picked grains of rice with a 


needle when other tolks were laying in a hearty meal, and then stole off 


to the churchyard to sup on human flesh, instead of staying at home with 


| her husband and family like a decent Moslem. Mind you, we den’t 


about. I hoped to have been here on Friday night, and am a good | 
deal annuyed at the detention, as my stay will be proportionably cur- | 


tailed. I must start again on Saturday first.” 


“Pooh, pooh, nonsense! We sha’n’t let you off for a month to 
come. Shall we, Julia?” 


“ Oh, you are too kind!” replied Mr. Brown, wondering what on 
earth all this cordiality meant. “I have a letter for you here,” he 


continued, drawing one from his pocket, and presenting it to the old cup. We can’t let you have the nectar, if you won’t patronise the am- 


gentleman. 


“Tut, tut! never mind the letter! The usual thing, I suppose. I'll | 


take it all for granted, and take you asI find you. The son of my old 


friend Brown needs no introduction. And how is the old gentlemaa ? | 


Hale and lively eh? The same jolly fellow as ever, I promise you. 
Always the life and soul of his friends ever since I knew hitn, and that’s 
not yesterday !”” And so on the old gentleman rattled, overwhelming hia 


visitor with questions which, to that individual’s great relief, he generaliy 
answered for himself. : 


allow any of these pranks here. The watchman would be down upon yoo 
in atwinkling; so take your supper like the rest of us, and don’t trust t 
picking a bone in the West Kirk or the Calton on your way home.” 

“ Trust me, I’m getting on famously,” replied Mr. Brown ; and, bend- 
ing over his plate, he began to work away with his fork as if fur very 
life. 

“ Famously! infamously, you mean! If you don’t get on any better 
than you’re doing, I'l] set you down for seasick, or brain-sick, or love- 
sick, and then Heaven pity you!” 

“Oh, my dear sir, make yourself easy ! Sea-sick I have been, as whe 
has not? according to the saying of the poet— oh, si sic omnia!’ But 
hitherto I am not conscious of being squeamish in either of the othe: 
ways ; and, to prove to you that I am neither damaged in brain or heart 
I mean to make an attack upon your whisky-toddy forthwith, which al 
lovers and madmen have forsworn time out of mind.” 

“ Ay, ay, that’s all very true, but I hardly know whether one who has 
made such a poor hand at the platter should have the freedom of the 


brosia. What do you say, Julia? Do you think we may trust Mr. Brown 
with a tumbler to himself 7” 

“If he promises first to make it strong enough, not otherwise.” 

“] accept the conditions, and you shall be the judge,” replied Brown, 
and proceeded to mix a tumbler of that compound fluid which, in Scot- 


| land, is beloved of the men, and has been said to “charm all woman- 


ity ; and before Mr. Brown had sat an hour, or, as it seemed to him, | 


half that space, he felt as much at ease with his new acquaintances as if 


he had known them for years. The old gentleman was a frank, chatty, | 


warm-hearted kind soul ; and his daughter's soft and gentle voice, ‘that 
excellent thing in woman” bad produced an impression upon their guest, 
to which he willingly resigned himself. Twilight had melted into dark- 
ness when he rose to depart. 

“Come, come!” said the old gentleman, “it is not Scetch hospitality 
to let friend’s bairn’s offinthat way. Julia, dear, ring the bell and see if 
they are "getting ‘supper for us. Keep your seat, sir, and my daughter 
shall let you hear what we barbarians of the North can do in the musical 
way, while the lassie’s getting the gas lighted. Something short and 
sweet, Julie, there’s a dear.” 

Having seated herself once more at the piano, the young lady ran over 
the chords with a skilful touch, and then broke into a symphony of a 
wild and mournful character, which aptly ushered in the melody to which 
she sang the foowing words :— ; 

Song. 
“Look up, look up, my bonny May, 
And cheer me wi’ your winsome e’e ! 
Though I look sad, and little say, 
Yet dinna hide your smiles frae me. 


The sunny rays on winter days, 
Although they canna melt the snaw, 
Yet glad creation wi’ their blaze, 
And chase the settled gloom awa’. 


And my cauld heart that’s frozen o’er, 
And has nae joyance o’ its ain, 
Muat from another’s glee implore 
A smile to light its weary pain. 


Lovk up, look up, my bonny May, 
And cheer me wi’ your winsome e’e ! 

My thoughts are wandering far away, 
I fain would fix them all on thee.” 


They are hazardous things, these twilight introductious. A man’s heart 
may be gone before he knows where he is. The calmness of the hour, 
spreading its serenity over the feelings, and preparing them for the finest 
impressions, the half-murmured tones, and the unreserve of communica- 
tion which is imperceptibly produced by the absence of the garish light, 
which, with its bold and obtrusive glare, always scems to operate as a 
curb upon our impulses, have a strange effect in quickening the imagina- 


kind.” The lady pronounced it “pretty well, considering,” snd her 
father said he had hopes they would make something of their guest 


. | after all. . 
There is something about the twilight that tends amazingly to social- | 


The conversation then turned into an easy and cheerful strain about 
men, manners, books, and things in general, and Mr. Brown felt stroggly 
impressed with the conviction that he had never enjoyed himself s0 
much any where in his life before. When he rose to depart, it did not 
require much solicitation to induce him to abandon his intention of leaving 
Edinburgh at the end of the weeks There were 80 many people to see, 
so many places to visit, that he began to think it would be perfectly im- 
possible to get through them all by that time. He was urgently pressed 
by his host to make head quarters of his house during his stay in Edin- 


| burgh, and with a warmth whieh alone would have made it impossible 


tion and affections. In such a situation the presence of beauty is felx— | 


it needs not to be seen. An unerring instinct tells a man that the voice 
beside him is not more sweet than the flush of the cheek is beautiful, and 
the light of the eyes which the dimness of the hour enshrouds soft and 


| 


for Mr. Brown to refuse it ; but the liking which he had conceived for 
the old gentlemau, and the still warmer feeling which he entertained to- 
wards his daughter, rendered the proposal a most acceptable one. He 
returned home to his hotel in high spirits, and, tumbling into bed, dreame 
all night of a parish priest and the Elysian fields. } 
* « * * * 
Eight or ten days had elapsed since my arrival in Edinburgh, and still 
I had obtained no tidings of my portmanteau. It had not made its ap- 
pearance at the steam: packet office ; and accordingly I had set i¢ down 
for lost, and my namesake, Mr. John Brown, for a member of the 
swell mob. ‘Trusting to getting the requisite information from Mr. 
M’Grugar, I waited patiently for that worthy's return. At the expiry of 
a week I called at his chambers, when I had the pleasure of another in- 
terview with the young gentleman in the foul linen, in which I learned 
that Mr. M’Grugar had returned, but was off again to Forfarshire to col- 
lect Sir Somebody Something’s rents. My friend had, of course, as 
point of principle, forgot to make any inquiries of him regarding Mr. 
Smith ; and I was, therefore, just as wise on that point as before. Mr. 
M’Grugar, however, was to be back in a day or two, and a day cr two I 
waited accordingly. I called again and again, but the mysterious Mr. 
M'Grugar was always either in Perthshire, or Aberdeenshire, or in the 
Isle of Sky, called thither on particular business, and I had well-nigh 
given up all prospect of his return as hopeless. I had surveyed the 
streets of Edinburgh like a police inspector ; visited the libraries and 
museums till the attendants, I saw, began to eye me with suspicion ; 
stared from the Calton Hill till I was tired, and grown familiar to the 
box-keeper at the theatre ;—in short, I had exhausted all the sources of 
amusement which the northern metropolis affords, and felt a good dea) 
puzzled how to dispose of myself with any sort of comfort for a few days 
more. I had resolved to wait that time to see if Mr. M’Grugar would 
return, as I did not like to go back to London just as I had left it. To 
kill the time, therefore, 1 made a trip into the Highlands, and returned 
to my old quarters in the Crown Hote! about a week after. ee 2) 
« What’s this ?”I said to the waiter the morning after’my return, as 
he presented me with a piece of paper folded long wayr, in that 
fashion which, to an observant mind, too surely bespeaks the presence 
of an aecount. ‘*'To a double-breased coat, claret-colored best 
milled cloth, 4/. lds. 6d. Brass buttons for ditto, 5s. To a white 
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Pease ae? 





” “ Yez,zir,” replied the waiter, and dived out of the apartment. 





satin vest, fancy sprig, rolling collar, ll. 15s. Why, what, in 
the name of all The tailors is this? There must be some mistake.— 


‘These things were never ordered by me. Is there any body waiting?” 


“ Yez, zir. The man that brought it’s below.” | 
“* Send him up to me.” 


«* A white satin vest, fancy sprig, rolling collar ! ‘To pair trousers, | 
best Saxony black, 2/. 2s. ; straps for do. 1s.!’ What is the meaning | 
of allthis?” I inquired of an over-dressed clothescreen who had 
jast shuffled into the room, and was bowing to me from the door with 
a pitiable smirk upon its face. 

‘‘Iv’s our small account, sir—took the liberty—heavy payment to- 
day, sir—feel greatly obliged ;” and having unburdened itself of this 
announcement, the clothesereen drew itself up, and drew down at 
the same time a pale blue satin vest with which its waist was en- 
circled. 

<* ] gee it is an account, sir, but what have I to do with it? You 
jlon’t expect me-to pay this, do you?” : 

“Heavy payments to.day, sir—feel greatly obliged." 

«* Heavy payments be hanged! This is no concern of mine. Who 
ocdered these things?” 

“* Who ordered ?"’ tremulously retorted the screen. “ Why, sir, 
you or - dered them your - self. Mr. Brown. You'll see it at the 
top of our little bill.” 


“« Well, sir, and what of that ? Mr. John Brown I certainly do see 
at the top of this account, but that doesn’t prove it to be mine. I 
should think I’m not the only person of that name in the world 
ana 17” 

“€ Certainly not, sir; oh, no, sir, [ should think not! but you cer- 
tainly ordered these articles.” 

“J order them! When, where, and how ?” 

** Last week, sir! Our Mr. Sniffin took your measure. You re- 
member you said you wanted them in a particular hurry, and we had 
to work extra hours to get them done. They were sent home on 
Friday last, and when we sent for payment next day, as you gave 
orders, you had left town.” 


“There must be some mistake here. I never ordered these things, 
and, what’s more, I never got them. As to paying for them, there. 
fore, it’s quite out of the question,” I said, returning the clothesereen 
ite document. 

“« Bot, sir ——” remonstrated the screen. 

* Will you walk out?” Texclaimed, pointing anxiously with the 
index finger of my right hand towards the door, and glancing signifi- 
cantly-at the window at the same time. 

** But, I assure you, sir ——” 

“ Will you go?” 

“ Very sorry, sir, but we must take steps to recover.” 

“ Take what steps you like, but step out at once from here!” and 
I slammed the door in the clothescreen’s face with such vivacity as 
to upset it. I heard it muttering denunciations as it picked*itself up 
and shuffled along the passage, while I, chafing with impatience, re- 
turned to the breakfast-table, and, pouring the contents of the teapot 
into the slopbowl, sweetened them with two parts of butter, poured 
some Harvey's sauce over the whole by way of cream, and only dis- 
covered the mistake when the first mouthful had passed irrecoverably 
over my throat. I was upset for the day, and lay idly on the sofa re- 
volving with considerable earnestness all the different methods of 
suicide which I had everheard of. I had just come to the conclusion 
that suffocation by the smoke of charcoal was the neatest, when I 

was disturbed by the entrance of a thin weazen-faced man, with a 
hard stony voice, arrayed in a suit of faded black, very white in the 
seams, and veryggeamy at the buttons. He was accompanied by 
a stout, flabby-cheked individual, smelling strongly of snuff, stale 
ale, and rancide cheese, and habited in a suit of indescribable zar- 
ments, over which was a shaggy pea-jacket not any the better of the 
wear. This person had on a broad-brimmed hat, unctuous and shin- 
ing all round the edges, and carried a most seeming-lethal stick for 
hie Own individual security, and the annoyance of her majesty’s 
lieges. Looming in perspective followed two wholly unaccountable 
ebaracters, very dirty, very shabby, and very drunk. These gentle- 
men were also provided with sticks, upon which they rested their 
right arms in a very impressive manner, 

“* Good morning, gentlemen,” exclaimed I, sitting up on the sofa, 
and surveying this quartett of curiosities with no slight surprise. 

“ Your servant, sir,” said the man with the petrifled voice. “S wry 
(to trouble you, but business and pleasure sometimes draw crossways, 
you know,” and the wretch grinned at his own facetiousness! [ ask-» 
ed the cause of this unexpected visit. 

‘I believe, sir, you object to paying this account,” said he of the 
stony voice, shewing me the tailor’s bill of the morning. 

“Unquestionably I do. [tis none of mine, and pay itI certainly 
ahall not 1” 

“J am sorry for that, because I always prefer settling these matters 
amicably. I think, Mr. Brown, you'd better pay itat once, and have 
done with it,” said the brute ina confidential tone. 

“ And pray who is it I am indebted to for this advice ‘” 
“ You will find my name there, sir,” said stony voice, coughing, as 
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hehanded me acard all brown and dirty about the edges, with the 
name of Mr. Brail Weaziie, solicitor, upon it. 

“‘Then, Mr. Weazil, you willoblige me by keeping your own breath 
to cool your own porridge as you say in Scotland, for I do not think 
your advice is very likely to be followed in-the present instance.” 

* Very well, Mr. Brown, my instructions are preremptory, and I 
must proceed as law directs—as law directs, Mr. Brown. Messen- 
gers, do your duty. 

Upon this the gentleman in the peacoat advanced, and produced a 
warrant to arrest Mr.John Brown, now or formerly residing in the 
Crown Hotel, Edinburgh, or elsewhere in Scotland, as in meditatione 
fuge, atthe instance of Messrs. Snipwell and Cabbitch, tailors, and 
clothiers in Edinburgh, to whom the said John Brown was said to be 
indebted, resting, and owing the sum of 12/. 138.1134. Since ever 
I was able to know a “hawk froma hernshw, I have had a horror 
of thelaw. I was bred to it originally, but left the profession in dis- 

ust ; and as I now cast my eyes over the warrant, grim visions of 

onds of Caution judicio sisti, followed up by Replies and Duplies 
innumeable, rose wp before my mental optics, and [ resolved to pay 
the rascals and have done with them at once, rather than be pestered 
with an action, in which it was ten chances to one that they succeed- 
ed. I therefore paid the sum under protest, and bowed Mr. Brail 
Weazil and his friends out in as summary a manner as possible, and 
with good reason, for, as it was, I had te burn pastiles in the room for 
the rest of the day to dispel the odour they had left behind them. 


That same night I was sitting in the theatre, when my attention 
was called by the entrance at the opposite box of a young lady of 
most fascinating appearance, accompanied by a gentleman, in whom 
I thought I recognised may namesake who had haunted me ever 
since I left London. The lady was, I think, one of the loveliest crea- 
tures Lever beheld. She had a complexion clear and glowing, a full 
and finely-rounded brow, shaded with fhair dark and glossy as the 
raven’s wing, amouth around which athousand graces hovered, and 
rich dark eyes, bright, but with a softness in their lustre. Whenshe 
turned them full upon her companion, and smiled through them upon 
him with an expression of confidence and affection,—oh ! how I en- 
vied till I almost hated him. How it happened the reader may guess, 
but when the curtain dropped, I found I had a very vague recollec. 
tion of what had passed on the stage, anda very vivid impression 
with regard to the lady in the opposite box. By this time, too, I was 
fully satisfied that the gentleman beside her was no other than my 
namesake ; and as this was an opportunity for getting scent of my 
missing portmanteau which was not to be lost, I sent the box-keeper 
to him with my card, and requested a few moments’ conversation. 


“* My dear sir,” he exclaimed, afier we had interchanged the usual 
civilities, “* I hope you got your portmanteau again quite safe. I can 
assure you I was excessively. annoyed at the mistake.” 

“ That was the very thing I wubed to see you about. I have not 
seen it to this hour, and am horribly put about for want of it.” 

“ Bless me! you don’t say so. Why, I sent it to the office the 
very day I landed, thinking you would be eure to ask for it there.” 

** And so I have, buc the people tell me they have seen nothing 
of it.” 

“The deuce they do! The fellow I sent with it must have 
made some blunder. I daresay, now, he'll have taken it to the 
wrong office. If these fellows can make a mistake, they're sure to 
do it. Have you inquired at the other company’s office ?” 

“‘No,I have not ; and egad! I shouldn't be at all surprised if you 
were right in your conjecture. I shall inquire to-morrow, certainly.” 

“ Do, like a good fellow, and let me know. You'll find my ad- 
drees there,” he continued, handing me his card; “or stay,—where 
do you put up?” 

I told him. 

“At the Crown? That's odd. Why,I put up there. Well, I'll 
look in upon you, and hear how you have succeeded. A lady, you 
see, is in the case, and then, you know a 

‘* All other things, of course, give place.” 

“ Bye, bye. Au revoir.” And my friend hurried back to his en- 
viable seat, while I returned to mine, and eyed him with very much 
the same class of emotions as may be supposed to have 
the common enemy of man as he watched the connubial bliss of the 
first husband and wife of whom we have any record. “ Put up at 
the Crown!” thought I, as I walked home. He it was, then, whose 
tailor’s bill I had paid. I should try to get that out of him at all 
events. 


Next morning I proceeded to the office of the other steam-packet 
company, and there, sure enough, my portmanteau was brought to 
light from under a huge pile of packages of all deseriptions, batter- 
ed, bruised, and broken. My letters were all safe, however, and 
that was the great point. There. among others, lay the important 
document, the letter to my father-in-law that was to be, with the ad- 
dress staring me in the face, ‘* David Smith, Esq., No. — North 
Castle street.” North Castle street! and I had been hunting for 
the last three weeks after a Mr. David Smith of South Castle street. 
I wished my namesake very especially at the bottom of the sea, and 
the waiter who had miscarried my portmanteau skewered with half- 
a-dozen of hisown corkscews. What other extravagances I may 
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have committed in the first gush of my spleen it is hard to say, but 
I have a distinct recollection of kicking boote out of the room, and 
dashing my hat to pulp against the bedpost, in the course of dressing 
previous to making a cal! upon the veritable Mr. David Smith, whom 
J found seated very comfortably in his library, reading. When the 
servant announced my name, he rose, and beckoned me to aseat with 
rather a bewildered air. 

*‘ Mr. John Brown, I think you said ?” 

“Yes, the same, son of your old friend of Dorset Square, who has 
armed me with these credentials to you,” I replied, handing him the 
letter. 

He took it, and, as he read, I never saw a man look so thoroughly 
perplexed in my life. Every now and then he cast a glance at me 
over the top of it, and then resumed the perusal, which he seemed 
desirous te protract as much as possible. 

‘Dear me, this is extremely awkward—extremely awkward, in- 
deed. A most unaccountable circumstance !” muttered the old gen- 
tleman in a sort of reverie. “And how was your father when you 
left him? Well, | hope? Bless my soul, what is to bedone? How 
it could have happened, I really cannot comprehend.” 

Here the old gentleman rung the bell, and gave some instrne- 
tions to the servant, which I could not hear. He then entered into 
conversation with me, but in a manner so abstracted and embarrassed, 
that I was convinced there was a screw loose somewhere. Shortly 
afterwards a lady and gentleman entered the room, who, to my as. 
tonishment, turned out to be my namesake and the lady with whom 
J had seen him the night before. 

“Julia, my dear, there has been some very awkward mistake here. 
I’m afraid you’ve married the wrong man !” 

‘* Father!” exclaimed the lady in surprise. 

“Sir!” exclaimed my predivaen in wrath. 


* The devil!” exclaimed I, feeling very much as if I were shut up 


in a vapor-bath.” 


“ Are you,” continued Mr. Smith, turning to my namesake, “ not 
Mr. John Brown, sonof Mr. John Brown, Dorset Square, London ?” 


“Not I;—I am Mr. John Brown, indeed, but my father is Henry 
Brown, of Thistlecrop Manor, Bucks.” 

“‘And who was the letter from, you brought me ?” 

“Old Tom Jolinson, of Juhnson, Thomson, Gibson, and Co., Lom. 


bard street, who was kind enough, knowing I had no acquaintances 


in Edinburgh, to give me one to you.” 


** Confound my stupid old head! I see it all,—I see it all. This all 
comes of my not looking at the letter. I was expecting my friend 


here at the time, and took you for him.” 


“I am selfish enough to say,” replied my double, “that I cannot 
regret the mistake, since it has gained me this hand, and I hope your 


friendship.” 


But it is so odd that you should have come the very day we were 
expecting Mr. Brown here,” said old Smith, who evidently felt ex- 


tremely at a loss what to say. ‘‘ A most remarkable coincidence !” 


“‘ Very remarkable, indeed,” said I, feeling that it was necessary 
to relieve all parties from their embarrassment by putting the best 
face on the matter possible. Very remarkable, indeed, considering 
what an uncommon name ours is, thattwo of us should have crogsed 
each other in this way. However, I am used to these contretems.— 
I have twice figured in the police reportsas the perpetrator of shock. 
ing murders ; been found drowned in the Regent’s Canal some six 
times, with a love.sonnet, a toothpick, and fourpence half-penny in 
my pocket; have eloped thrice with Chancery wards, and made va- 
rious desperate attempts upon her majesty’s person, yet here I am as 
quiet and well-behaved @ young man as ever bore the name of Mr. 
John Brown. My namesake here has cest me a gaod deal of bother 
and annoyance one way or another; and oh! unkindest cut of al', 
he has been before hand with me in securing acharming wife. How- 
ever, it is all the chance of war, and he shall have a wuittance from 
me in full, previded he reimburses me for this tailor’s bill, which I 


have had to settle for him.” 
‘‘ My marriage-suit, by all that’s absurd! And you paid this ?” 


“Your marriage.suit, was it? Now, positively this is too bad. It 
is adding insult to injury. Not to be content with robbing me of 
my intended, but absolutely to make me pay for the clothes you 


wedded her in. 
“se 


‘lesh and blood could not bear it.” 


you will.” 


There was no resisting that émile. 1 gavein, and that evening saw 
us all seated in a friendly circle, laughing heartily over my misad- 
ventures. Brown and1 have been good friends ever since. He is 
the happiest of Benedicks, and I—am still a bachelor. Will any be- 


? 


nevolent female take compassion on Joun Brown ? 


I 


Persian Justice.—In the hall of justice at she Alee Kapi sat an offi- 
cer obviously of high rank, surrounded by officials both within and with- 
outthe apartment. It was the Dewan-Beggee, or chief judge, disposing 


of the causes that came before him. 


There was no want of criminals, for robberies, as has been seen, were 
but too frequent without the walls, and there were plenty of petty thieves 
within them. Accordingly, the criminal judges had enough to do; and 





Since you have given up so much already, perhaps you will sur- 
render this point too, for my sake!” said Mrs. Brown. “TI see 








| on this particular morning there was, as it appeared, no lack of work 
for the executioners, for sharp cries would every now and then rise above 
the loud hum of the multitude, and as they drew near they could distin- 
guish many voices in tones of earnest entreaty or of harsh abuse and re- 
buke; and then the shrill cries of “‘Amaun! Amaun! in the name of 


} 


Allah! Yah Imaun Hoossein! Yah Imaun Hussun?” keeping time t0” 


the blows of the sticks as they descended on the feet or thighs of some 
unfortunate culprit. So wholesale an administration of criminal justice, 
though nota pleasing scene, was deeply interesting from its novelty ; 
and the crowd pressed forward to the edge of the semicircle which sur- 
rounded the window of the apartment where the judge sat, and before 
which stood the accused, accusers, and officers of justice. 

A temporary cessation of the bastinado and the continued cries produ- 
ced by it, had been succeeded by two or three short loud shrieks. termi- 
nating in low moans; and it was observed two or three men standing 

| near a block of wood, one of whom held an instrument in his hand, and 
| anothes supported by the third, appeared half fainting, while his head and 
arm was streaming with blood. He had just sutfered the loss of both his 
ears and right hand, and in this condition he was led groaning away to 
make room for another, on whom the same punishment was inflicted. 

An opening was now formed on the other side of the ring, through 
which was led a camel with its saddle on. A ferosh, girt with a sword, 
going up to the window made some communication to the Dewan-Beggee, 
who nodded acquiescence, upon which two other feroshes, stout truculent 
looking fellows, came forward dragging a man naked to the waist, who 
resisted greatly, uttering loud cries for mercy. They were unheeded : 
for a moment as the executioner halted in the middle of the ring, the 
poor wretch pleaded earnestly with the most emphatic gestures which 
his bound arms enabled him to make—but all in vain; a stern shake of 
the judge’s head was all the reply, and he was hurried towards the camel, 
which also was led to the spot. In another moment he was thrown on 
the ground, his heels were tied together and hooked over the saddle 
peak, so that his head hung down towards the ground; the knife of one 
of the feroshes gleamed in his hand, and in another moment the belly of 
the criminal was gashed across, so that the entrails gushed out. A shout 
was raised, as if to drown the victim’s dying cry, and the sarwan (camel 
driver) immediately led the camel away, to perambulate the streets, as 
in such executions was the custom. This was the Persian punishment 
for arebel.— Allee Neemroo 
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From Graham's Magazine. 
BORN TO LOVE PIGS AND CHICKENS. 


BY N. Pe WILLIS. 


The guests at the Astor House were looking mournfully out of the 
drawing-room windows, on a certain rainy day of an October passed 
over to history. No shopping—no visiting! The morning must 
be passed in doors. And it was some consolation to those who were 

| i: town for a few days to, see the werld, that their time was not quite 
| lost, for the assemblage in the large drawing-room was numerous and 
gay. A very dressy affair is the drawing-room of the Astor, and as 
full of eyes as a peacock’stail—(which, by the way is also a very 
| dressy affsir.) Strangers who wish to see and be seen (and especial. 
ly “ be seen”) on rainy days, as well as on sunny days, in their visits 
| to New York, should, as the phrase goes, ‘ patronize” the Astor. 
As if there were any patronage in getting the worth of your muney ! 

Well—the people in the drawing-room looked a little out of the 
windows, and a great deal at each other. Unfortunately, it is only 
among angels and underbred persons that introductions can be dis- 
pensed with, and as the guests of that day at the Astor House were 
mostly strangers to each other, conversation was very fitful and 
guarded, and any movement whatever extremely conspicuous. 
‘There were four very silent ladies on the sofa, fyo very silent ladies 
in each of the windows, silent ladies on the ottoffans, silent ladies in 
the chairs near the corners, and one silent lady very highly dressed 
sitting on the musig-stool, with her back to the piano. There wes 
here and there a gentleman in the room, weather.bound and silent ; 
but we have only to do with oneof these, and with the last mention- 
ed much embellished young lady. 

“¢ Well, I can’t sit on this soft chair all day, Cousin Mog !” said 
the gentleman. 

“ >Sh !—call me Margaret, if you must speak so loud,” said the 
lady. ‘ And what would you do out of doors this rainy day? I’m 
sure it’s very pleasant here.” 

‘‘ Not for me. I'd rather be thrashing in the barn. But there 
must be some ‘ rainy-weather work’ in the city as well as the coun 
try. There’s some fan, J know, that’s kept for a wet day, ae we 
keep corn-shelling and grinding the tools.” 

* Dear me! 

“ Well—what now 1” ; ; 

‘Oh, nothing !—but I do wisi you wouldn’t bring the stable with 
you to the Astor House.” 

" ‘The gentleman slightly elevated his eye-brows, and took a leaf ot 
| music from the piano, and commenced diligently reading the mystic 


| dots and lines. We have ten minutes to spare before the entrance 
of another person upon the scene, and we will make use of the si- 


lence to conjure up for you, in our magic mirror, the semblance 0! 
the two whose familiar dialogue we have just jotted down. 


| Miss Margaret Pifflit was a young lady who bad a large share of 
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what the French call la beauté du diable—youth and freshness. 
(Though why the devil should have the credit of what never belong- 
ed to him, it takes a Frenchman, perhaps, to explain.) To look at, 
she was certainly a human being in very high perfection. Her 
checks were like two sound anples ; her waist was as round as a 
stove-pipe ; her shoulders had two dimples just at the back, that 
looked as if they defied punching to make them any deeper ; her eyes 
looked as if they were just made, they were so bright and new ; her 
voice sounded like * C sharp” in a new piano ; and her teeth were 
like afresh break in a cocoa-nut. She was inexorably, unabatedly, 
desperately healthy. This fact, and the difficulty of uniting all the 
fashions of all the magazines in one dress, were her twe principal af- 
flictions in this world of care. She had an ideal model to which she 
aspired with constant longings—a model resembling in figure the 
high-born creature whose never varied face is seen in the plates of 
the fashions, yet, if possible, paler and more disdainful. If Miss Pif. 
flit couldjbut have bent her short wrist with the curve invariably giv- 
en to the well gloved extremities of that mysterious and nameless 
beauty ; if she could but have sat with her back to her friends, and 
thrown her head languishingly over her shoulder without dislocating 
her neck ; if she could but have protruded from the flounce of her 
dress a fuot more like a mincing little muscle shell, and less like a 
jolly fat clam ; in brief, if she could have drawn out her figure like 
the enviable joints of a spy-glass, whittled off more taperly her four 
extremities, sold all her uproarious and indomitable roses for a pot 
of carmine, and compel the publishers of the magazines to refrain 
from the distracting multiplicity of their monthly fashions—with 
these little changes in her allotment, Miss Pifflit would have realized 
all her maiden aspirations up to the present hour. 

A glimpse will give you an idea of the gentleman in question. He 
was not much more than he looked to be—a compact, athletic young 
man of twenty-one, with clear, honest blue eyes, brown face, where 
it was not shaded by the rim of his hat, curling brown hair, and an 
expression of fearless qualities, dashed just now by a tinge of rustic 
bashfulness. His dress was a little more expensive and gayer than 
was necessary, and he wore his clothes in a “~~ which betrayed that 
he would be more at home in his shirtsleeves. His hands were rough 
and his attitude thatofa man who was accus‘omed to fling bimeelf 
down on the nearest bench, or swing his legs from the top rail of a 
fence, for the box of a wagon. Wespeak with caution of his rusti- 
city, however, for he hada printed card, “ Mr. Ephraim Bracely,’’ 
and he was a subscriber to the “‘ Spirit of the Times.” We shall 
find time to saya thing or two about him as we get on. 

‘“* Eph.” Bracely and ** Meg” Pifflit were “‘ engaged.” With the 
young lady it was, asthe French say, faute de mieuz, for her beauw- 
ideal (or, inplain English, her ideal beau,) was a tall, pale young 
gentleman, with white gloves, in a rapid consumption. She and 
Eph. were second cousins, however, and as she was an orphan, and 
had lived since childhood with his father, and, moreover, had inherit- 
ed the Pifflit farm, which adjoined that of the Bracelys, and, more- 
over had been told to “ kiss her little husband, and love him always” 
by the dying breath of her mother, and (moreover third) had been 
‘let be” his sweetheart by the unanimous consent of the neighbor- 
hood, why, it seemed one of those matches made in heaven, and not 
to be travestied on earth. It was understood that they were tobe 
married as soon as the young man’s savings should enable him to 
pull down the old Pifflit house and build a cottage, and, witha fair 
season, that might be done in another year. Meantime, Eph. wasa 
loyal keeper of his troth, though never having had the trouble to win 
the young lady, he was not fully aware of the necessity of courtship, 
whether or no; and was, besides, somewhat unsusceptible of the 
charms of moonlight, after a hard day’s work at haying or harvesting. 
The neighbors thought it proof enough of his love that he never 
‘* went sparking” elsewhere, and as he would rather talk of his gun 
or his fishing-rod, his horse or his crop, pigs, politics, or anything else, 
than of love and matrimony, his companions took his engagement 
with his cousin to be a subject upon which he felt too deeply to ban- 
ter, and they neither invaded his domains by attentions to his sweet. 
heart, nor suggested thought by allusions toher. It was in the pro- 
gress of this even tenor of engagement, that some law business had 
called old farmer Bracely to New York, and the young couple had 


managed to accompany him. And of course, nothing would do for 
Miss Pifflit but “ the Astor.” 


And now, perhaps, the reader is ready to be told whose carriage is 
at the Vesey-street door, and who sends up a dripping servant to ia. 
quire for Miss Pifflit. 


It is allotted to the destiny of every country girl to have one fash. 
onable female friend in the city—somebody to correspond with, some- 
body t» quote, somebody to write her the particulars of the last elope. 
ment, somebody to send her patterns of collars, and the rise and fall 
of tournures, and such other things as are not entered into by the 
monthly magazines. How these apparently unlikely acquaintances 
are formed, is as much a mystery as the eternal youth of post-boys, 
and the eternal duration of donkeys. Far be it from me to pry irre- 
verently into these pokerish corners of the machinery of the world. 
I go no farther than the fact that Miss Julia Hampson was an ac- 
quaintance of Miss Pifflit’s. 


———— EEE 
IE 





Every body knows “‘ Hampson, & Co.” 
Miss Hampson was a good deal what the Fates had tried to make 
her. If she had not been admirably well dressed, it would have been 
by violent opposition to the united zeal and talent of dressmakers 
and milliners, These important vicegerents of the Hand that reserves 
to itself the dressing of the butterfly and lily, make distinctions in 
the exercise of their vocation. Wo be to an unloveable woman, if 
she be not endowed with taste supreme. She may buy all the stuffs 
of France, and all the colors of the rainbow, but she will never get 
from those keen judges of fitness the loving hint, the admiring and 
selective persuasion, with which they delight to influence the embel- 
lishment of sweetness and loveliness. They who talk of “ any thing’s 
looking well on a pretty woman,” have not reflected on the lesser pro- 
vidence of dressmakers and milliners. Woman is never mercenary but 
in monstrous exceptions, and no tradeswoman of the fashions will sell 
taste or counsel ; and, in the superior style of all charming women, 
you see, not the influence of manners upon dress, but the affectionate 
tribute of these dispensers of elegance to the qualities they admire. 
Let him who doubts, go shopping with his dressy old aunt to-day, 
and to-morrow with his dear little cousin. 


Miss Hampson, to whem the supplies of elegance came as natural- 
ly as bread and butter, and occasioned as little speculation as to the 
whence or how, was as unconsciously elegant, of course, asa well 
dressed lily. She was abstractly a very beautiful girl, though ina 
very delicate and unconspicuous style; and by dint of absolute fit- 
ness in dressing, the merit of her beauty, by common observers at 
least, would be half given to her fashionable air and unexceptionable 
toilette. The damsel and her choice array, indeed, seemed the har- 
monious work of the same maker. How mueh was nature’s gift, and 
how much was bought in Broadway, was probably never duly under- 
stood by even her most discriminating admirer. 

But we have kept-Miss Hampson too long upon the stairs. 

The two young ladies met with a kiss, in which (to the surprise of 
those who had previously observed Miss Piffl’) there was no smack 
of the latest fashion. 

“* My dear Julia !" 

“© My dear Margerine !” (This was a romantic variation of Meg's 
which she had forced upon her intimate friends at the point of the 
bayonet.) 

ph. twitched, remindingly, the ju 
duced him with the formula whe 
Austen’s novels. 


“Oh, but there was a mock respectfulness in that deep cur‘sy,” 
thought Eph. ; (and se there was—for Miss Hampeon took an irre- 
sistible cue from the inflated ceremoniousness of the introduction.) 

Eph. made a bow as cold and stiff as a frozen horse-blanket. And 
if he could haye commanded the blood in his face, it would have been 
as dignified and resentful as the eloquence of Red Jacket—but that 
rustic blush, up to his hair, was like a mask dropped over his fea- 
tures. 

“A bashful country-boy,” thought Miss Hampson, as she looked 
compassionately upon his red-hot forehead, and forthwith dismissed 
him entirely from her thoughts. 

With a consciousness that he had better leave the room, and walk 
off his mortification under an umbre)la, Eph. took his seat, and si- 
lently listened to the conversation of the young ladies. Miss Hamp- 
son had come to pass the morning with her friend, and she took off 
her bonnet, and showered down upon her dazaling neck a profusion 
of the most adorable brown ringlets. Spiteof his angry humiliation, 
the young farmer felt a thrill run through his veins as the heavy curls 
fell indolently about her shoulders. He had never before looked upon 
a woman with emotion. He hated her—oh, yes! for she had given 
him a look that could never be forgiven—but, for somebody, she 
must be the angel of the world. Eph. would have given all his sheep 
and horses, cows, crops and hay-stacks, to have seen the man she 
would fancy to be her equal. He could not give even a gucss at the 
height of that conscious superiority from which she individuall 
looked down upon him ; but it would have satisfied a thirst whic 
almost made him scream, to measure himself by a man with whom 
she could be familiar. Where was his inferiority? Why had he 
been blind to it till now? Was there no surgeon's knife, no caustic, 
that could carve out, or cut away, burn or scarify, the vulgarities 
she looked upon so contemptuously ? But the devil take her super- 
sciliousness, nevertheless ! 

It was a bitter morning to Eph. Bracely, but still it went like a 
dream. The hotel parlor was no longer a stupid place. His Cousin 
Meg had gained a consequence in his eyes, for she was the object of 
caress from this superior creature—she was the link which kept her 
within his observation. He was too full of other feelings just now 
to do more than acknowledge the superiority of this girl to his cousin. 
He felt it in his after thoughte, and his destiny then, for the first time, 
seemed crossed and inadequate to his wishes. 

o 


n of his cousin, and she intro- 
she had found in one of Miss 


7s * * 7 * 


(We hereby draw up your imagination for six months, courteous 
reader. Please allow the teller to show you into the middle of the 
following July.) 
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CHAPTER II. 

Bracely farm, ten o’clock of a glorious summer morning—Miss 
Pifflit extended upon a sofa in despair. But let us go back a little. 

A week before, a letter had been received from Miss Hampson, 
who, to the delight and surprise of her friend Margerine, had taken 
the whim to passa month with her. She was at Roekaway, and 
was sick and tired of waltzing and the sea. Had farmer Bracely a 
spare corner for a poor girl. 

But Miss Pifflit’s ** sober second thought” was utter consternation. 
How to lodge fitly the elegant Julia Hampson? No French bed in 
the house, no boudoir, ne Ottomans, no pastilles, no baths, no Psyche 
to dress by. What vulgar wretches they would seem to her. What 
insupportable horror she would feel at the dreadful inelegance of the 
farm. Meg was pale with terror and dismay as she went into the de- 
tails of anticipation. 

Something must be done, however. A sleepless night of reflection 
and contrivance sufficed to give some shape to the capabilities of the 
case, and by daylight the next morning the whole house was in cow- 
motion. Meg had fortunately a large bump of constructiveness, 
very much enlarged by her habitual dilemmas of toilette. A boudoir 
must be constructed. Farmer Bracely slept in the dried-apple room, 
on the lower floor, and he was no sooner out of his bed than his bag 
and baggage were tumbled up stairs, his gun and Sunday whip taken 
down from their nails, and the floor scoured, and the ceiling white- 
washed. Eph. was by this time returned from the village with all 
the chintz that could be bought, and a paper of tacks, and some new 
straw carpeting ; and by ten o’clock that night the four walls of the 
apartment were covered with the gaily flowered material, the carpet 
was nailed down, and old farmer Bracely thought it a mighty nice, 
cool.looking place. Eph. was a bit of a carpenter, and he svon 
knocked together some boxes, which, when cavered with chintz, and 
stuffed with wool, looked very like ottoma:s; and with a handsome 


curtain to subdue the light, it was not far from a very charming bou- 
doir,and Meg began to breathe more freely. 

But Eph. had heard this news with the blood hot in his temples. 
Was that proud woman coming to look again upon him with con- 
tempt, and here, too, where the rusticity, which he presumed to be 
the object of her scorn, would be a thousand times more flagrant and 
visible? And yet, with the entreaty on his lip that his cousin would 
refuse to receive her, his heart had checked the utterance—for an ir- 
resistible desire sprung suddenly within him to see her, even at the 
bitter cost of tenfold his former mortification. 


| 


old Bracely, “ no, dear! I’d rather go out to the barn! Are you go 
ing any where with the oxen to-day, sir?” she added, going up to the 
gray headed farmer, caressingly, ‘I should so like a ride in that 
great cart.” 

Epb. was still a little suspicious of all this unexpected agreeable- 
ness, but he was naturally too courteous not to give way to a lady’s 
whims. He ptton hisold straw hat, and tied his handkerchief over 
his shoulder (not to imitate tbe broad ribbon of a royal order, but to 
wipe the sweat off handily while mowing) and offering Miss ae 
son a rake which stood outside the door, he begged her to be ready 
when he came by with the team. He and his father were bound to 
the far meadow, where they were cutting hay, and would like her 
assistance in raking. 

It was a “specimen” morning, es the magazines say, for the air 
was temperate, and the whole country was laden with the smell of 
the new hay, which somehow or other, as every body knows, never 


| hinders or overpowers the perfume of the flowers. Oh, that winding 


green lane betweerf the bushes was like an avenue to paradise. The 
old cart jolted along through the ruts, and Miss Hampson, standing 
up and holding on to old farmer Bracely, watched the great oxen 
crowding their sides together, and looked off over the fields, and ex- 
claimed as she saw glimpses of the river between the trees, and 
seemed veritably and unaffectedly enchanted. The old farmer, at 
least, had no doubt of her sincerity, and he watched her, and listen- 
ed to her, with a broad honest smile of admiration on his weather- 
browned countenance. 

The oxen were turned up to the fence, while the dew dried off the 
hay, and Eph. and his father turned to mowing, leaving Miss Hamp- 
sun to ramble about over the meadow, and gather flowers by the river 
side. In the course of an hour, they began to rake up, and she came 
to offer her promised assistance, and stoutly followed Eph. up and 


| down several of the long swaths, till her face glowed under her sun- 
cloth on the round.table, geraniums in the windows, and a chintz | 


bonnet as it never had glowed with waltzing. Heated and tized at 
last, she made herself a seat with the new hay under a large elm, 
and, with her back to the tree, watched the labors of her companions. 

Eph. was a well-built and manly figure, and all he did in the way 
of his vocation, he did with a fine display of muscular power, and (a 


| sculptor would have thought) no little grace. Julia watched him ae 
, he stepped along after his rake on the elastic sward, and she thonght, 


Yet, as the preparations for receiving Miss Hampson went on, | 


other thoughts took possession of his mind. Eph. was not a man, in- 
deed, to come off second best in the long pull of wrestliug with a 


weakness. His pride began to show its colors. He remembered his | 


independence as a farmer, dependent on no man, and a little compa- 
rison between his pursuits and life, such as he knew it to be, in a city, 
soon put him, in his own consciousness at least, on a par with Miss 
Hampson’s connections. This point once attained, Eph. cleared his 
brow, and went whistling about the farm as usual—receiving without 
reply, however, a suggestion of his Cousin Meg’s, that he had better 
burn his old straw hat, for, in a fit of absence, he might possibly put 
it on while Miss Hampson was there. 


Well, it was ten o’clock on the morning after Miss Hampson’s ar- 
rival at Bracely farm, and, as we said before, Miss Pifflit was in de- 
spair. Presuming that her friend would be fatigued with her jour. 
ney, she had determined not to wake her, but to order breakfast in 
the boudoir at eleven. Farmer Bracely and Eph. must have their 
breakfast at seven, however, and what was the dismay of Meg, who 
was pouring out their coffee as usual, to sce the e’egant Julia rush 


for the first time, what a very handsome man was young Bracely, 
and how much more finely a man looked when raking hay, than a 
dandy when waltzing. And for an hour she sat watching his mo- 
tions, admiring the strength with which he pitched up the hay, and 
the grace and ease of all his movements and postures ; and, after a 
while, she began tu feel drowsy with fatigue, and pulling up the hay 
into a fragrant pillow, she lay down and fell fast asleep. 

It was now the middle of the forenoon, and the old farmer, who, 


| of late years, had fallen into a habit of taking a short nap before 


dinner, came to the big elm to pick up his waistcoat and go home 
As he approached the tree, he stopped, and beckoned to his son. 
Eph, came up and stood at a little distance, looking at the lovely 


| picture before him. With one delicate hand under her cheek, and « 


j 


into the first kitchen, curtsy very sweetly to the old man, pull up a | 


chair to the table, apologize for being late, and end this extraordinary 
scene by producing two newly hatched chickens from her bosom! 
She had been up since sunrise, and out at the barn, and down by the 
river, and up in the haymow, and was perfectly enchanted with every 
thing, especially the dear little pigs and chickens ! . 

“A very sweet young lady!” thought old farmer Bracely. 

“Very well—but hang your condescension!” thought Eph., dis. 
trustfully. 

** Mercy on me !—to like pigs and chickens !” mentally ejaculated 
the disturbed and bewildered Miss Pifflit. 

But with her two chicks pressed to her breast with one hand, Miss 
Hampson managed her coffee and bread and butter with the other, 
and chattered away like a child let out of school. The air was so 
delicious, and the hay smelt so sweet, and the trees in the meadow 
were su beautiful, and there were no stiff sidewalks, and no brick 


houses, and no iron railings, and so many dear speckled hens, aud | 


funny little chickens, and kimd-looking old cows, and colts, and 
calves, and ducks, and turkeys—it was delicious—it was enchanting 
—it was worth a thousand Saratogas and Rockaways. How any 
body could prefer the city to the country, was to Miss Hampson 
matter of incredulous wonder. 

“* Will you come into the boudoir?” asked Miss Pifflit, with a Jan- 
guishing air, as her friend Julia rose from breakfast. 

** Boudoir!” exelaimed the city damsel, to the infinite delight of 


/ 


smile of angelic content and enjoyment on her finely cut lips, Julia 
Hampson slept soundly in the shade. One small foot escaped from 
her dress, and one shoulder of faultless polish and whiteness showe< 
between her kerchief and her sleeve. Her slight waist bent to the 
swell ef the hay, throwing her delicate and well-moulded bust int: 
high relief ; and all over her neck, and in large clusters on the tam 
bled hay, lay those glossy brown ringlets, admirably beautiful and 
luxuriant. 

And as Eph. looked on that dangerous picture of loveliness, the 
passion, already lying perdu in his bosom, sprung to the throne of 
heart and reason. 

(We have not room to do more than hint at the consequences of 
this visit of Miss Hampson to the country, It would require the 
third volume of a novel to describe all the emotions of that month 
at Bracely farm, and bring the reader, point by point, gingerly and 


| softly, to a close. We must touch here and there a point only 
| giving the reader’s imagination some gleaning to do after we have 


been over the ground.) 
Eph. Bracely’s awakened pride served him the good turn of mak- 


| ing him appear simply in his natural character during the whole of 
| Miss Hampson’s visit. By the old man’s advice, however, he devoted 
| himself to the amusement of the ladies after the haying was over , 


and what with fishing, and riding, and scenery hunting in the neigh- 
borhood, the young people were together from morning till night 
Miss Pifflit came down unwillingly to plain Meg, in her attendance 
on her friend in her rustic occupations, and Miss Hampson saw a 
little as possible of the inside of the boudoir. The barn, and the 
troops of chickens, and al! the out-doors belongings of the farm, in- 


| terested her daily, and with no diminution of her zeal. She seemed, 
| indeed, to have fuund her natural ephere in the simple and affection. 


ate life which her friend Margerine held in such superfine contempt ; 


| and Eph., who was the uatural mate to such a spirit, and himself, in 


| 
' 


| 


his own home, most unconsciously worthy of love and admiration, 
gave himself up irresistibly to his new passion, 
And this new passion became apparent, at last, to the incredulone 
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eyes of his cousin. And that it was timidly but fondly returned by 
her elegant and high bred friend, was also = apparent to Miss 
Pifflit. And after a few jealous struggles, and a night or two of 
weeping, she gave up to it tranquilly—tor, a city life and a city hus. 
band, truth to say, had long been her secret longing and secret hope, 
and she never had fairly looked in the face a burial in the country 
with the “* pigs and chickens.” , ; 

She is not married yet, Meg Pifflit—but the rich merchant, Mr. 
Hampson, wrecked completely with the disastrous times, has founda 
kindly and pleasant asylum for his old age with his daughter, Mrs. 
Bracely. And a better or lovelier farmer's wife than Julia, or a hap- 
pier farmer than Eph., can scarce be found in the valley of the Sus- 
gquehannah. 


—————— a —— 


A PARISIAN MASKED BALL. 


. From the American in Paris. 

The Parisians are busy beings ; they raised themselves, they push 
themselves forward, they take care of themselves, asa French poet says. 
To see them from noon till five o'clock, in the Chamber, at the bar, on 
the seats at the tribunal, in their studies, in their counting houses, you 
would never believe, that they are the same mea you saw yesterday eve- 
ning, 80 calm and so happy, amidst trifling conversation ; thus life is 
two fold with this people ; pleasure and toil, coquetry and ambition, 
the improvidence which throws away its moneyand its time at ran- 
dom, and the foresight which provides for bad days: thus if you were 
to be told to what delirium, to what revelling, the great Parisian 
city abandons itself from time to time, you would hardly believe it ; for 
usually, revelling is reserved for people who have bit little amusement, 
but let the privileged eveningsof winter arrive,—wait till the Easter fetes 
are passed, till the month of May has cast its white flowers, till the Pa 
risian villa has lostits sweet repose, its refreshing shades. its clear waters ; 
wait till the happy of the world have returned from their journey to Italy, 
through the picturesque scenery of Switzerland ;—let the month of De- 
cember and its saturnalia arrive, then you will see every where,—dissi- 
pation, balls, delirium and joy ; you will no longer recognize the busy 
city ; you will have the enamoured city before your eyes ; it is hardly to 
be believed, but I know it, I who speak to you have seen it. 

It was Lundi gras, the last but one of these days of folly ; the cold 
was intense, the sky was blue and brilliant, the stars danced im the heav- 
en, and I saw more than one disappear from the magic circle, like a dan- 
seuse who has sprained her ancle ; it was almost midnight ; the whole 
city slept, or rather pretended to sleep, it was silently waiting for twelve 
o'clock, the hour for spectres. Midnight,—the awful moment which calls 
up 80 many wandering souls, in the old castles of Germany,—is the de- 
lirious hour of folly in the Parisian city ; and now it strikes, there is the 
signal ; oh happiness! suddenly the darkness is illuminated ; silence is 
replaced by noise,—from all these motionless houses, escape with bursts 
of laughtner ; not men, not women, but nameless beings, with tinsel and 
false countenances ; where are they going in their harlequin’s or clown’s 
dresses 1 where are they going,—this one dressed like a shepherdess, 
that one covered with r.gs? Follow them; they are hastening to the 
Opera, to the great general festival; the festival commences in the very 
street, so impatient are they that they cannot waitto reach the dancing pan- 
demonium. Walk slowly through the galleries of the Opera, and watch 
these masks passing one by one; how calm and sedats they are ! how 
quietly they walk.arm in arm ! would you not say, they were honest peo- 
ple going to their business? But by degress the saloon is filled,—trom 
top to bottom it is one blaze of light, as though you were in the open day ; 
at this hour, all is still and calm; the ladies are gravely seated at their 
posts, the men look at, and try to recognize each other; what silence ! 
When suddenly you hear a noise iike thunder; it is a thunderbolt, a tem 
pest, an overwhelming uproar; at once all these hearts begin to beat, 
with unanimous delirium ;—fury, enthusinsm—takes possession of every 
mind ; these men, these beings, just now so calm, begin to caper, one 
carrying another, and to throw themselves into the giddy pell-mell of the 
unrestrained and formless dance ; they cling to each other, they press 
one against the other ; with one consent they bound through the intoxi- 
cated crowd, that shares al) their friskings ; throughout the saloon the 
folly is the same ; those who cannot dance, who want both space and 
strength, look with all their eyes, and with all their souls at this in- 
decent skipping. Ah! who could count all the different persons in this 
obstinate dance ; who could tell al! its positions, all its costumes, all its 
shriekings, all its appearances ; the human imagination, if it summoned 
up all at once that it possesses, most fantastic, most elegant, and most 
hideous, could form no idea of the embroideries, the rags, the golden 
maniles, the pollution, the dresses borrowed from the greatest men, and 
the frightful cossacks which the bagnio would not accept. Every epoch, 
every place, every costume is employed, on these days of carnival; the 
twelve peers of Charlemagne and the courtezans 6f Louis XV., the mar- 
ket ladies, and the red-heels of the (2il-de-Bovuf, elbow and push each 
other, without form or ceremony in this excited mass: and if you could 
take off the masks from these men and women, how amazed would you 
be, at the distances which separate them ; here girls of twenty years old, 
who would die of fright if they thought they could be recognized ; there, 
old women, outcasts from society, who are as happy to assume the mask, 
as thoughthey could with it, assume their former beauty. 

The magistrate, under a harlequin’s dress, struggles with one who has 
been more than once in confinement, but now wears a magistrate’s robe ; 
the peer of France dances opposite the liberated galley slave. Ob! how 


| 


ashamed these men would be, if they knew who their partners bad been; 
what polluted hands had been held out to them; above all, in the midst 
of these groups, in the thickest of this festival, which has not its fellow 
in the world, you see moving from time to time, two frightful rascals, 
whom French gaiety has adopted as its most accurate tyre, two bandits 
covered with blood, two thieves, Robert Macquire and hia companion, 
Bertrand; without these two, there is no good fete in Paris ; their hide- 
ous tatters, their abominable puns, are as necessary, at a masked ball, as 
the music and the wax candles; they are welcome every where, they are 
loved, received, admired, waited upon. They have replaced the Sgana- 
relle, the Gros Jean, and the Gros Rene of Moliere; Robert Macquire 
and Bertrand have marvellously assisted, in the secondary and terrible 
justice of French wit; but after all, the laugh of these two bandits is a 
laugh without gaiety their pitiless saicasms breathe the fetid air of the 
bagnio ;—I can imagine, taking every thing into consideration, that Paris, 
satiated with all the emotions of art, good taste, and good sense, can 
sometimes be amused with these frightful paradoxes in flesh and blood ; 
but you must grant, that to the stranger who has long studied with love, 
and passion, and respect, all the greatest beauties of so beantiful a lan- 
guage,—that to him who arrives in Paris, knowing by heart the Gil Blas 
of Lesage, and the Comedies of Moliere, the delightful drolleries of 
Hamilton, nay, even the Fables of La Fontaine, to him it is doubtless a 
melancholy subject of astonishment, to see the whole French nation, so 
renowned for its atticism, amusing itself with the puns of escaped galley 
slaves; then, you perceive that you do not know one single word, of this 
beautiful French language, so well spoken and so well written. It is no 
longer a language, it is an abominable patois, it is pedlar-French worthy 
of the markets and public places; the French society you have come so 
far to seek, is thoroughly metamorphosed. I compare French society to 
@ great masked ball, for it is impossible for a nation, any more than for 
an individual, 10 disguise itself so completely that it cannot be recognised, 
under its borrowed dress and countenance. Let us wander back, in 
thought then, if it please you, to the first masked ball at the Opera; it 
was under Louis XV., there was at that time most distinctly, what are 
called the city and the court, that is to say, citizens and great lords, 
clowns and duchesses. Until then, Paris and Versailles had been com- 
pletely separatad ; the masked ball was to unite them for an hour; it was 
an excellent oppertunity for the marquises and the duchesses to learn 
how a financier and a lawyer were made, and vice versa. The idea 
seemed good and new, it was accepted with enthusiasm by both parties; 
for the curiosity of each was equal, and to such an excess was it carried, 
that the queen herself, yes, the qu2en of France, was willing to show 
herself in this crowd, where every one recognised her less by the haugh- 
tiness of her step, than by the respect which surrounded her. Yes, but 
at that time the Opera ball was, at most, only a promenade, filled with 
chatting and whispering ; each came to the fete in a grave, sedate cos- 
tume ; intrigue walked formally, and threw into her walk, if not much 
decency, at least much good taste and reserve. In a word, you would 
have said at that time, that Versailles had absorbed Paris, that the city 
had remained subject to the court ; yes—but now go to the Opera—throw 
yourself into this pell-mell, any description of which is utterly powerless, 
see the great Chicard enter, followed by his demoniacal rid listen to 
the noise, the cries, the yells, the insults, the hoarse words of love, and 
tell us now, if it is the court which absorbs the ciry, if it is Versailles 
which absorbs Paris. Where are you, ye elegant young lords, princes of 
the blood; where are you, regent of France, whom the Abbe Dubois 
masqueraded, and you, above all, the beautiful queen, the all-powerful 
majesty, you, the sainted Marie Antoinette of Austria, where are you ? 
oe 


Sometuine Remarkas_e.—A few days ago a small child, of four, 
while sneezing, discharged from one of its nostrils a cherry stone, which 
bore the appearance of having undergone partial germination. The 
sneeaing was produced by the use of snuff, applied by one of the parents 
of the child, who perceived some foreign substance in the nose. For 
several months past the child has evinced much uneasiness, and was 
afflicted with eruptions in the face and head, and exhibited symptoms of 
being affected with worms, for which it was medically treated. It is 
supposed that the stone was introduced into the nostril during the past 
summer, during which time, the child, unable to point eut the cause of 
ite misery, has been subjected to great pain and suffering. — Morn. Chron. 


Price or Tea.—The effect of our treaty with China on the tea 
trade is most important to the amelioration of the condition of the poor 
of this country. A case was reported to us this day of the death of a 
female from sheer destitution. She sold every article of furniture to 
maintain existence, and at length disposed of her wearing apparel ; the 
last atom of it, being her cap, she sold for twopence, with which sh» 
purchased some tea for herself on the Friday, and died of want the day 
following. This fact shows how essential the use of tea has become to 
the industrious poor, and how anxious, therefore, the state should be to 
use every exertion to bring it within their reach.— London paper. 


An Irishman was saying that he once saw a person beheaded, with his 
hands tied behind him, who immediately picked it up and put it on his 
shoulders! Ha! said a bystander, how could he pick up his head with 


his hands tied behind him? Ob! said Paddy, you fool, could not he have 
picked it up with his teeth 7 


Jaw Cracker—A Welsh Church is dedicated to Saint Collen ap 
Gwynnawg ap Clydawg ap Cowdra ap Caradog Freichfras ap Lieyr Me- 
rim ap Emion Yrth ap Cunedda Wredig! 
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From Graham's Magazine. 


NAMASKA, OR THE CAPTIVES. 


A LEGEND OF MOUNT WOLLASTON. 
BY A. HASTINGS WELD. 


Merry shouts rang out from a narrow cleared circle in the forest. The 
summit of a beautiful hill was crowned with a tall pole, which, as it 
swayed in the gentle breath of a spring morning, shook sparkling gems of 
dew from the heavy garlands of green with which it was wound from top 
to bottom. On its summit it bore a wreath, entwined amid its emerald 
with scarlet berries, and wild flowers of all the variety that the early 
season furnished—early, for it was May Day—May Day, in New 
England. 

New England—and yet those revellers, surely, are no Puritans. In 
the jaunty, yet negligent air of their costume, ene would have sworn them 
cavaliers, who were waging war upon the great enemy of the trifler, 
time—in @ manner, and by means not yet hackneyed to their senses, and 
having a zest and freshness which pursuers of pleasure, as a business, 
seldom enjoy. And who were they—these merry forresters? None 
other than the redoubtable company of Masters Wollaston and Thomas 
Morton—none other than the denizens of Merry Mount. 

Sorely had the minor direlictions of the boisterous crew grieved the 
hearts of the founders of Plymouth Colony; and deeply had their habi- 
tual disregard of the Plymouth canons of doctrine, morals, and manners, 
pained the hearts of the rigid and devout men who had established a 
spiritual commonwealth in the wilderness. But this was the crowning 
outrage. The planting of a Maypole seemed to the Pilgrims an erection 
of the golden calf in the dioledi Israel; and the profane dances, and 
merry gambols of Mount Wollaston were as the worship of Baal—a pa- 
gan ceremony defiling the soil. The more erudite of the Puritans ana- 
thematized Maia, and all nymphs attendant; and denounced the festivi- 
ties of the revellers as a feast upon meats offered to idols; while the 
less learned, whose memory had never been burthened with classic lore, 
found a parallel for the Maypole in the groves which Abab planted, 


t 


| dignity with which she carried away what were, by her, evidently hig 


her companions, the Englishmen could but admire the air of unta 


appreciated honors. Woman, savage or eivilized, never looks more 
graceful than when she puts on a queenly presence. - While all the revel- 
jers admired, there was one who had borne, to that moment, no share in 
the sport, who looked with yet more interest than the rest upon the 
amateur participant. 

Whea a woman has followed one’s fortunes across the globe, it would 
seem that her constancy might be rewarded with the privilege of indul- 


| ging in such woman’s whims, as she might have enjoyed at home. But 
| men are ever less charitable to such of the other sex as endu:e most for 


them. And Herbert Morton had been taking offence at his pretty cousin, 
that she had accepted the hand of another for a moment in the dance.— 
Tt may be that he really did feel inclined to worship at the untried shrine 


| of one of the aboriginal divinities ; or it might have been sheer male eo- 

| quetry that induced him to place a string of beads upon the neck of the 

| Indian girl. Again, and this time veudiiy, she came forward at the 
e 


| merry sound of the pipes, and follewing I 


But Mortoh, in his “ nest,” little recked the scruples of the Pilgrims, | 


or if at all he heeded them, did it but tocarry his contempt for Plymouth, 
from daily sneers into such overt acts as he knew would most painfully 
offend the colony. Happy hed it been for Morton if he had confined his 
acts of outrage to such deeds as the erection of the hated symbol of ido] 
worship; but in his intercourse with the Indians, he introduced a levity 
and freedom, which led to consequences serious to the infant colony. The 
Puritans confined their largesses of “ fire-water, which the salvages love 
so well,” to state occasions; but if, at Plymouth, Massasoit was treated 
to such huge draughts, that his avowals of royal affection were more 
warm than coherent in expression, the humblest savage in his tribe might 
meet the same civility at Mount Wollaston, while he had aught to barter 
for the the coveted beverage. 

The same influences which carried the Puritans to the rigidity of dis- 
cipline and of belief to which they proceeded in the wilderners, moved 
their sometime enemies at Mount Wollaston, to the extremities of revel 
and of wickedness. The Puritans brought ever such precedents as had 
grown into custom in their exiled community at Leyden. The Mount 
Wollaston emigrants sought to transplant to the New World the manners 
of “ Merrie England in the olden time.” Without the presence of* re- 
straint from civil authority, the religious commonwealth ran somewhat 
into asceticism, while following the promptings of a devout spirit; and 
the memory of their persecutions gave a stern joy to their lives of devo- 
tion. They were as martyrs who had escaped the fiery trial; and we 
cannot consider it an unreasonable spiritual pride in such men, that they 
held themselves as gold seven times tried. And, on the other hand, the 
revellers of Mount Wollaston, alike without contrel—adventurers who 
had probably had their reverses, and felt the dangers, and perchance the 
discipline of the laws, for the traits and conduct the opposite of those of 
the Pilgrims, gave loose to their inclinations. The savage was to them 
but a new source of amusement; and they did not scruple to use those as 
inferiors, when they became troublesome, whom, if tradition speak true, 
they admitted as equals to their wassail. They delighted to see the ta- 
citursity of the Indian brave dissolve in the potations with which they 
pressed their savage guests; and they did not hesitate to defend, with 
the threat of the gun, the bargains which they had won with the bottle. 
Butto return to our May Day fete. 

A party of Indians had stolen up, and were looking with evidences of 
intense curiosity at what, doubtless, seemed to them a custom somewhat 
allied to their own. True, they did not find the hatchets brandished, or 
hear the whoop, but as the merry party trolled forth their carol, as they 
swung around the pole, the pale faces of Merry Mount certainly seemed 
to the Indians more like their own race, than did the dwellers of Ply- 
mouth colony. 

One of that Indian group—a maiden of singular beauty—at length ad- 
vanced, with curious eye, toward the revellers. One of them seized her 
hand, on a sudden impulse, and in an instant more the daughter of the 
forest was swinging in the merry circle, with all the bounding joy of youth 
and maiden innogence. At first she was timid as a fawn, and half incli- 
ned to resent the liberty which had been taken with her; but as the 
English maidens humored the freak of their volatile companion, the girl’s 
reserve wore off. To crown the frolic, the Queen of May took the chap- 
let from her own brow, and its wild flowers danced in the glossy black 
hair of the daughter of the forest—and not ungracefully did that rude 
coronal appear upon her olive temples. As she walked back to rejoin 








tbert’s lead, once mere the 
revellers gamboled about the pyramid of evergreen. An English maiden, 
and the fairest of them all, was now the out—the pouting spectator. If 
she had followed the prompting of her woman’s spirit of retaliation, she 
would have led an Indian warrior forward to the dance; but her delicacy 
shrunk from that revenge. 

Suddenly the frolic was interrupted. A party of rigid colonists ap- 
peared among them, and in an instant the garlands were stripped from 
the tree, and thrown, with gestures of contempt, into the faces of the 
dancers. Herbert's sword flew from the scabbard, and he threw himself 
forward to avenge the insult. Before dangerous results had followed his 
impetuosity, he found himself pinioned—but pinioned by nofoe. Agnes, 
his betrothed, discerning with a lovet’s quickness that his rashness ex- 
posed him to danger, flung herself upon his breast, and bound his arms 
with her own. For a brief moment he struggled to free himself, till 
looking up, he perceived that the Puritan band, having succeeded in the 
demolition of what to them seemed sacrilegeous mummery,had disappered 
as suddenly as they came, 

“ By my faith, Agnes,”’ he said, “ you have saved the life of-a fool; 
for in a moment More——” 

“* Say two fools, then, Herbert Morten. Think you, if you had slain 
one of those men, that his brethren would have left his memory unaven- 
ged upon this weak encampment ?” 

‘Women’s argument is ever craven,”’ he answered. 

“ And man’s answer is ever a‘ sneer,” the girl replied, while her lip 
trembled. She burst into tears, and the day was all her own, Pursuit 
of the intruders was now out of the question; a resumption of the dance, 
to men in their present moods, was equally impossible. Herbert Mor- 
ton’s lip curled as be turned from the place and sought relief for his vex- 
ation in solitude. He had passed buta few steps into the forest, when 
he felt a light touch upon his elbow. Impatiently shaking off the hand 
which would have detained him, he pressed forward. A low musical 
laugh made him stop suddenly and turn his head. 

“‘ Does the pale face chieftain mistake the daughter of the Eagle-eyed 
for the daughter of the Yengeese ? Namaska would have held his quiver, 
and not have broken the point of his arrow. Ha! the pale face is angry 
with his wife !”’ 

“The pale face has no wife,” said the volatile hunter, exceedingly 
diverted at what appeared to him a bit of womanly finesse which would 
not have been out of place in a masquerade in the father land. 

“The sister of the chieftain has a woman’s heart,” Namaska pro- 
ceeded. Morton stood in amused astonishment, to find himself thus al- 
most betrayed inte a confessien by an Indian maiden; but he cared not 
to humor her so far at his own expense. He essayed to change the dis- 
course to such prettinesses as were the fashion of the time in Eurepe, 
but Namaska, to whom much of this was unintelligible and the rest of 
a character that did not flatter an Indian maiden’s opinion of herself, at 
length cried, as she bounded from him into the forest, ‘‘ The white brave 
has been spoiled. He can talk to the daughters of the Yengees, but the 
Wampanoags would not trust him with their children.” 

“Truly an adventure,” said Morton to himself, as he pursued his way 
slowly back to his comrades. ‘It is not every pale face in the colony 
who has made a conquest of an Indian girl; and, by my troth, in these 
dull solitudes, it is something worth winning.” But, among the reckless 
company, Herbert Morton was not the worst; and the trifling adventure 
which would have suggested infinite amusement in the future to one tho 
roughly depraved, had passed from his mind before he reached the 
mount. It was true that he was more fortunate than his companiona, in 
that he was attended to the New World by his guardian angel—Agnes. 
She was the ward, as he was the nephew, of Thomas Morton, one of the 


| principals of the expedition, to whose name history bas given no envia- 


ble notoriety; and they would, ere the date of our story, have beea uni- 
ted, but that the feuds between his uncle and the rigid colonists precluded 
their seeking that clerical aasistance in the Plymouth colony, which could 
not be obtained at Mount Wollaston. Herbert's ,first care, like all re- 
pentant lovers, was to seek the pardon of her whom he repulsed in 
thought, when he felt the touch of Namaska upon his arm in the forest. 
Still Herbert could not altogether forego the advantage which his 
rompt attempt at the punishment of the intruders upon Merry Mount 
fad won for him in the heart of the Indian girl. Mount Wollaston was 
no school in which he could learn to respect the feelings of the Indians 
as human beings, or to remember that even an Indian maid has a heart 
capable of attachment. He was not at all displeased when, in his rambles, 
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the daughter of the Eagle-eyed interrupted his solitude; and if he pro- 
fessed to believe that he walked forth alone merely to escape the sense- 
less dissipation of his comrades, and their rude and coarse metriment, he 
forgot, in the analyzation of his motives, to remember that he never 
asked Agnes to join him in these walks, though to her mind the charac- 
ter of the Mount Wollaston colony was as little congenial as to his own. 


And Namaska could not conceal from herself, had she so desired to 
do, what motive led Herbert so often to the place which had come by 
custom to be regarded as the “trysting tree.” The Indian maiden had 
no attificial notions of relative rank to consider as bars to affection which 
she cherished for the pale face; and so far as ideas of rank occurred to 
her untutored mind, they favored rather than discouraged her hopes.— 
At the time of which we write, the bloody feud between the races bad 
not commenced in New England. The policy of the great sachem, Mas- 
sasoit, on the one hand, controled the Indians; and on the other, the 
careful administration of their Indian relations, by the colonists of Ply- 
mouth, and the settlements in and near Boston, justified the friendly con- 
duct of the chieftain, whose name is immortalized in that of one of the 
states of this confederacy. 


Morton, in the eyes of the colonists even, from his relation to one of 
the principals of Merry Mount, was in sume sort a chief. Namaska 
was of proud Indian parentage; her father had been brave in the field, 
and her brothers wore proud trophies in the war dance. She found in: 
her Jove of her tribe and lineage a plausible excuse for her intercourse 
with the Englishman. More than once by obtaining redress for the 
wrongs of her comrades, through Morton’s influence over his uncle and 
his companions, she prevented an appeal to the colonial authorities ; and 
more than once, too, she averted the more dreadful revenge for insults 
and injuries, fancied and real, by which her countrymen afterwards 
brought upon themselves a war of extinction. | 


These Indian love ages gave Morton a separate existence ; it was 
an episode, distinct from his life, as allied to that of Agnes. Had Ag- 
nes not been his daily counsellor and friend—his nearer than friend—de- 
voted with her whole trusting heart to him, he might have soughd to win 
the love of the Indian maid, toward whom it was his greatest crime that 
he permitted her affection for him to grow, if he did net foster it. He did 
not suspect that an Indian heart was capable of devotion so earnest.— 
Perchance, like many men who permit the attachment of those they 
deem inferior, he fancied, if he thought at all upon the future, that Na- 
maske would relinquish him with as little care as he thought he could 
abandon her. Stilihe did hot make Agnes his confidante by any means; 
nor did he, on the other hand, disabuse the Indian maid of her natural 
belief that the Yengeeve brave had discarded a love unworthy, in her 
opinion, of his courageous Heart. 

While matters thus progressed with the lovers, affairs on Mount Wol- 
laston were approaching a crisis. Wollaston himself had long since 
left the colony, and the senior Morton had become more notorious for 
dissipation and riot. Namaska could no longer visit the mount, for the | 
very friendship of the colonists had become the terror of the Indians ; 
and her stolen interviews with Herbert Morton were doubly guarded.— | 
It was at the peril of her fame, that she met one of those whom the In- | 
dians, no less than the Puritans, had learned at last to hate and despise. 
It is said in the ancient writers, with expressive meaning, that the acts | 
of friendship of Thomas Morton, and his colony, for the Indians, were, 
aswmuch as their acts of enmity against them, inexcusable. His own ir- | 
regularities were flagrant; and, of course, such an example in the prin- 
cipal would not be lost upon the subordinates. Herbert Morton could 
not boast to his comrades of the attachment of Namaska, without expos- 
ing her to the danger of being waylaid and insulted by his coarser com- 
panions. He held his peace; and thus unknown to all save themselves, 
and unsuspected, the interviews daily took place, which were the life of 
the Indian giri—the heartless gallantry of Herbert Morton. But he 
could but admire and respect the native nobility and confiding truth of 

the savage’s truly refined attachment ; and the liaison puzzled him as an 
enigma. ~ 

Thomas Morton, in freaks of lawleas avarice, frequently seized such 


Indian property as he coveted, but could not, or cared not, honestly to 
parchase. 


sulted them with threats. 
duced nearly the same result that too often follows the litigation of the 
poor and weak against the rich and powerful. It was not that the Pu- 
ritana did not earnestly desire to do justice; it is not that the law is not 


intended to mete the same measure to the poor and to the rich; but a 
wily antagonist, like Thomas Morton, will too often discover some cun- | 


ning mode of evading justice. Savages frequently seek redress in a di- 
recter path; and hence the origin of almost all Indian wars. The good 
among the whites are compelled, indirectly, to support the bad, by dee 
fending a whole nation from the wrath of those whom the bad have 
outraged. \ 

Agnes, with a female friend, was sitting in the house of Thomas Mor- 
ton, when a party of Indians suddenly entered. That they had all the 
marks of anger and fierceness in their aspects did not surprise Agnes— 
for such countenances she had often seen her guardian’s native visiters 
bear—so frequently came they to complain of wrong, and remonatrate 
against outrage. But she had not time to commence a parley with the 
angry Indians. Herself and companion were suddenly seized—prevent- 
ed from shouting by withes twisted in the mouth, and carried noiselessly 
and rapidly toa neighboring thicket on a knoll, on which, while their 
position commanded a full view of Mount Wollaston, they were so dis- 





When the exasperated natives demanded restitution, he in- 
Complaints to the authorities at Boston pro- | 
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posed that their white drapery would not betray the place of their con- 
cealment. 

Namaska was entrusted by her brothers with the custody of the priso- 
ners. Warning them to silence, she accepted their promises, while she 
removed the painful means which had been taken by the rude Indians to 
compel them to forego exclamation. Fainting with fear and excitement, 
Agnes seated herself — a bank, where her older and calmer compan- 
ion supported her trembling frame. 

The quick eye of an Indian maiden detected the glitter of a chain and 
tcinket on the neck of Agnes. The elder of the captives, with the hasty 
thought of purchasing their ransom, took the bauble from the neck of 
her companion, and placed it in the hands of the Indian ‘girl. With 
what intense curiosity did Namaska examine it. Curiosity—a deeper 
emotion fires those features. Her eyes have lighted with the same fierce 
expression that her brothers wore; she looks an instant at the prisoners, 
and her hand seeks the beautifully embellished hatchet which ornament- 
ed the toilet of the Indian belle. Agnes trembled, and even her more 
equable companion shuddered with fear. 

The wild expression passed from the face of the Indian girl. It is not 
the gold she is scrutinizing—it is not the cunningly wrought chain that 
attracts the maiden’s eye. An expression of faint delight and wonder 
for an instant has possession of Namaska’s countenance—and then the 
sun-light of pleasure fades from het features, and calm sorrow succeeds 
—the mask of fearful motions within. 

A shout of surprise from the Indians! The house of Thomas Morton 
has broken out into flames—and see—those are Puritans—messengers 
from Boston who stand and regard the conflagration as evidently of their 
own causing. A runner who has been despatched to the place from the 
Indian party returns—the savages converse a moment together—and in 
a short space more the captives are alone—and free! Namaska has 
dro at the feet of Agnes the—miniature of Hersert Morton. 

The key to this event is on the ancient records of Massachusetts Co- 
lony, as followeth : 

“ September 7, 1730. Second Court of Assistants, held at Charles- 
town. Present, Governor Winthrop, Deputy Governor Dudley, Sir 

Richard Saltonstall, and others. Ordered, ‘That Thomas Morton, of 
Mount Wollaston, shall presently be set in the bilboes, and after sent 
to England by the ship called the Gift, now returning thither: that all 
his goods shall be seized to defray the charge of his transportation, pay- 
ment ef his debts, and to give satisfaction to the Indians for a canoe he 
took unjustly from them, and that his house be burnt to the ground in 
sight of the Indians, for their satisfaction for many wrongs he has 
done them.” 


The prompt execution of this erder of the Court of Assistants, occur- 
ring so soon after the capture of the English maidens, was the secret of 
their manumission. The girls had been seized as the most direct repri- 
sal for “many wrongs,” and were to have been detained as hostages to 
compel reparation—a measure which, as we have seen, became unne- 
cessary. The full sentence of the court was carried into effect, and Tho- 
mas Morton was sent in disgrace to England. Agnes returned with him 
—Herbert purposed so to do, also; but he would once more see Namas- 
ka. This time the maiden did not seek the tryst. Herbert had infinite 
trouble in obtaining an interview—but he discovered her at last—alone. 
She started wildly at his approach, and prepared to fly— 

“The Yengeese has two faces,” said she, breaking from him, her fine 
features eloquent of scorn, ‘ the brothers of Namaska will not that she 
listen to him.” 

‘‘But Namaska, dearest Namaska, they need not know of our con- 
| ference—"’ 

. “The pale face is double-tongued, like the serpent, and the daughter 
| of the Eagle-Eyed spurns the traitor.” 
| Herbert Morton looked with bitter emotions—shame—regret—affec- 
tion—after the fleeing maiden. He looked his last—an arrow whirred 
| in its lightning passage through the air—one howl of agony from the 
| false lover, and all was over! Indignation for a sister’s wrongs had 
nerved the arm which sped the weapon—the hate of a brother for his 
sister’s betrayer had fixed his unerring aim. 





a 


Cruet way To Saow Grizer.—The natives of Wallis Island, in the 
| South Seas, torfure themselves when they lose a friend or relative. The 
favorite way is to bite off a little finger; and there is not one person in 
ten 30 years of age, who has not lost two or more fingers in this way.— 
Children, without regard to sex, are often subjected to this barbarous 
custom. For minor afflictions they torture themselves by biting pieces 
from their arms and legs—bruising their cheek bones, and burning them- 
selves with a marine shell, which seems to partake of some of the rare 
qualities of the Asbestos. They live together in the utmost harmony, 
and throughout the Island they appear like one family. 


| Purosppuy or Heat.—‘ Well, my little fellow,” said a certain Prin- 
cipal to a juvenile philosopher, whose mamma had been teasing the 
learned Knight to test the astonishing abilities of her boy,—‘‘ what are 
the properties of heat?” “ The chief property of heat is, that it expands 
bodies, while cold contracts them.” ‘ Very good, iudeed—can you give 
me a familiar example?’ ‘Yes, Sir; in Summer, when it is hot, the 
day is long; while, in Winter, when it is cold, it becomes very short.” 
The learned Knight stopped his examination, and was lost in amazement 
that so familiar an instance should have so long escaped his own obser- 
vation.—{ English paper. 
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90 BROTHER JONATHAN. 


NEW-YORK, JANUARY 21, 1843. 


MONEY AND TRADE. 


We have ne change to notice in money matters during the week, and 
there are no perceivable of symptoms of any change fur some time of 


come. The sare «fluence of capital exists, and the same deficiency to” 


first rate paper for its employment. Specie is pouring in upon us from 
Europe in large quantities, in return for Exchange and Cotton, and the 
banks, stronger than they have been for a long time, would gladly extend 
themselves considerably, if they could do so on safe paper. But this is 
not to be had in sufficient quantity. The light business of the last year 
has curtailed the amount of mercantile paper materially, and money be- 
ing cheap in the street, has absorbed much which would otherwise have 
been offered at Bank. In street first rate names are done at 6 a7 per ct. 

The Foreign Exchanges are now very low, and although there is not a 
large amuunt of bills offering, yet the demand is small and rates are 
heavy. We do not remember a time when exchange was so much in fa- 
vor of this country. Sterling leading signatures we quote 54.853. On 
Paris 5 174.45 45. 

Our Domestic Exchanges have been without material change, but 
gradually ameliorating, excepting Alabama , which has fluctuated, and 
now is selling at about 15 a 154 disc’t. The business of Wall street in 
uncurrent funds is quite light. Treasury Notes are in demand for in- 
vestment at § per cent. premium, and not plenty. U. S. Bank Notes 
are selling at 50 a 52 per ct. disc’t. 

The defalcatiun of Nicoll, of the Life and Trust Company, is still a 
prominent topic of conversation. The Committee are still engaged in 
examining his accounts, and the full amount of his peculations will not 
probably be known within a year. The arrest of several persons con- 
nected with the Lafayette Bank has also created much suspicion; the 
reasons for the arrests have not been made public. A forgery to the 
amount of $5500 on the Manhattan Bank was discovered on Monday, 


‘and the suspected person arrested. The forgery was in the name of S. 


Draper, Jr., &, Co. 

In the business circles there is not a great deal doing, excepting in 
heavy groceries, for which there is a fair demand. Cotfee is selling to 
some extent; for Brazil 7a 84; Laguayra 72 a 84; Cuba 8 a 84; St. 
Domingo 53. The principal sales of Sugar are of the new crop New- 
Orleans at 34 for inferior to 54 for prime—principal sales at 43 a 5c.— 
Sales in lots Neuvitas at 5; St. Croix 6; Cuba Muscovado at 5 a 54.— 
Good and prime qualities new New Orleans Molasses are wanted and 
sell freely at 19 a 194 c. Flour has, from the decreased stock and a 
slightly improved demand, taken an upward tendency. Western we 
quote $4.50 a $4.624, with little to be had atthe lower rate. The 
lower grades nf Southern are worth $4.25 a $4 314; Georgetown $4.37 
a $4.50; Brandywine $4.624; Richmond City $5 50. The enquiry for 
Wheat is very limited, and the price has declined to 80a 82 tor good 
Illinois: 75 c. for Virginia. Corn has been extremely scarce, and is 
still in very light supply. It is worth aboat one cent per pound.— 
Oats are steady at 34c., for Canal 33, for River 30, for Jersey no sales. 
Rye or Barley, the former is nomival a 624 and the latter at 53 a 54. 

ay in bales is dull at 56 a 60. Hops small demand lla 12. Sales 
B. A. Hides (22ibs) 12,at6 mos. There is no Whale oil or Whale bone 
in market. Linseed oil is very dull at 80 a 83, for English 75, for Ame- 
rican winter manufactured 60.4 65c. No change in Beef and Pork—ce- 
mand moderate. New Mess Pork $9 25 a $9 50; new Prime $6 50a 
$6 75; old Mess $8 ; old Prime $5 50 a $5 624; Mess Beef $6 374 a 6 
75; and Prime $3 50 a $4. New Obio Lord ‘o: port, at64 a 6 cts. 
Smoked Hams 8 cents ; Pickled do 54 a 6; s.aoked Beef 64 ; and beef 
rounds 4cts. Rough Flax Seed sells firmly at 9, Clean975. Clover 
dull 54 a 64 ; Small sales Missouri lead a 34 4 mos. Naval Stores very 
inactive ; Spirits Turpentine selling at 36. The news from abroad has 
affected Cotton unfavorably and a decline of § to 4 has been submitted to. 
We quote fair upland 6§ a 63 from New O:leans and Alabama 74. mar- 
ket not very active. ‘fallow dull a 74, received in fair demand for ex- 


’ port at 260 a2 874. Ashes are inactive at 5 50 for Pots 1843, and 6 


75 for Pearls. Sales bunch raisins at 50: Shelled Almonds 16 ; Sicily 
Walnuts 43; Smyrna Figs 8 a 10; Sicily Oranges 1 314; Lemons 1 
624. Nothing doing in Fish. Sales Western Feathers 21, yellow Bees 
Wax 284 per Oxford. 

—— 

Recat or Commopore Jonrs.—We learn from Washington’that Com. 
Thomas Ap Catesby Jones, commander of the U. S. Naval Forces in the 
Pacific, has been recalled, in consequence of his rashness in taking pos- 
session of the little Mexican settlement of Monterey iu California while 
under the impression that war had been declared between the two coun- 
tries. The Mexican Minister at Washington, Col Almonte, has made 
strong remonstrances on the subject. It is further said that Capt. Fox- 
hall A. Parker is appointed to succeed Com. Jones. In what way the 
orders are sent does not appear. The invasion took place on the 20ch of 
October, aud the intelligence was 70 days in reaching Washington across 
the country by way of Mexico. 

While pursuing the West Indian Pirates many years ago, Com. Porter 
chased one into Foxardo, and took the responsibility of taking the town, 
for which he was punished ; and this is the only similar instance of usur- 
pation in the history of our Navy. 

—— 


Protection or Wuaces.—It is proposed to suppress all spouting 
in schools by law. Bright. 





THE THEATRES. 


Oryrmrrc Crrcus.—Wise people shook their heads when it was an- 
nounced that Old Drury was to be converted into an equestrian arena, 
and predicted that tae experiment would be a failure. The result 
has shown how much better the managers understand their own interests. 
Thousands of our citizens had never seen these brilliant, graceful, and 
classical representations. They attached the idea of vulgarity toa cir- 
cus until che splendor, taste and elegance of the Park establishment gave 
them a different notion. The result has been, crowded and fashionable 
houses, and a patronage that has induced the management to spare no 
expense or exertions to secure a complete and continued triumph. Mr. 
Rockwell, the junior lessee, is now engaged upon a series of Equestrian 
Spectacles and Pageants, the most gorgeous and effective ever presented 
in this country, and it is to his taste and energy that no small portion of 
the success of this establishment isto be attributed. We cannot help 
thinking, nevertheless, that when ihe first flush of the novelty wears 
away, the circus will be deserted, and afterwards the theatre also. 


Tue Bowery Tuzatre.—It is our duty to again call public atten- 
tion to this house. Isit possible that the manager goes upon the prin- 
ciple that he has no character to lose? But no, this surmise will not hold 
good, for Hamblin, in years past, has conducted that establishment in 
a highly créditable manner. We are grieved, therefore, to know that 
the Bowery Theatre is no better in reputation than though it were an 
immense house of ill-fame. No respectable person can, under present 
auspices, visit it without shame for the frailty of poor humanity. We will 
not speak of the performances on the stage. 


TueatricaLs 1n New Ornceans.—The Picayune announces that the 
new American Theatre in that city, was to be closed on the 14th, for want 
of support ; and further, that Mr. James H, Caldwell, the Manager, has 
determined to withdraw altogether from the theatrical profession. Mr. 
Caldwell assigns as a reason for takng this step, that the drama has sus- 
tained a shock, not only in the country, but in Europe, from which it 
cannot recover in a generation. He therefore looks to some other field 
of enterprise by which to sustain his fortunes. He announces that since 
the opening of the new theatre, the loss has exceeded $200 per night ; 
and he further states the astounding fact that since the completion of the 
St. Charles theatre, on the 30th Nov. 1835, to its conflagration on the 
13th March 1842, he incurred losses in supporting it to the amount of 
$100,000. 

a 

Tae Murpver or Mivsuipman Patterson at Manon.—A corres- 
pondent of the Herald gives more full particulars of this distressing event 
than we have seen elsewhere. Murders of this description are so fre- 
quent at Mahon, and the authorities so backward in punishing the persons 
engaged in them, that it is highly dangerous for foreigners to go ashore 
there at all. The unprovoked assassination of Mr. John Smith Patter- 
son, the master of the Congress, on the night of the 28th ultimo, while 
he was quietly descending the hill at 11 o’clock to go on board, not more 
than twenty paces behind three other officers, and the only one of the 
party unarmed, has shocked all the naval officers on that station. In- 
deed, his too great confidence in the people exposed his life. He went 
on shore with pistols, but left them with a boatman at the landing, de- 
claring when his friends urged him to keep them, that they were unne- 
cessary. He was first accosted in Spanish, and asked in the same lan- 
guage what was wanted? He was then heard to say “let me go!” at 
which time his companions turned to go to his assistance, but in an in- 
stant they heard the deadly stab, and saw the assassin dodge behind a 
corner, where he hid in the dark before they could fire a pistol at him. 

The noise was heard on board our ships, and several armed parties 
were landed, and when they saw the unoffending victim of the vile assas- 
sin, it was difficult for the officers to restrain the men from some severe 
retaliation. The city was searched, but not being aided by the Police of 
the place, no trace of the murderer could be discovered. Both the men 
and officers have been so frequently assaulted in the theatres and in the 
streets within the last four or five years, without the least provocation, 
and without any redress, or any exertion on the part of the authorities to 
punish the offenders, that it is no longer a fit place for our squadron to 


rendezvous. 
a 


Governor or Massacnusetts.—The Hon. Marcus Morton (demo- 
cratic candidate) was elected Governor of Massachusetts on Monday 
last, by the House of Representatives of that State. It being necessary 
that the successful candidate should have a majority of all the votes, on 
the first ballot there was no choice; but on the second Mr. Morton was 
declared chosen. The votes stood thus:—Ist ballot: Morton, 172: 
John Davis 170: Sewall, (abolition) 6.—2d ballot: Morton 174: Davis 
165: Sewall, 8. 174 was the exact number necessary for a choice. 


I-ttso1s.—The Legislature of this state have passed a law forbidding 
the sale of a debtor’s property or real estate unless the same will bring at 
least two-thirds of its appraised value. It applies to all legal sales and 
bonds and mortgages. The next move will be to abolish all law for col- 
lecting debts. This would be better than a continual alteration of exist 
ing laws on the subject. 

Brive Law 1x Boston.—The Sheriff has collected about three thou- 
sand dollars in Boston during 1842, being exclusively fines against per- 
sons for violation of the Sunday law. If you smoke a cigar or take a 
chew of tobacco in Boston on a Sunday, some blue-skin is ready to have 
you up for it. 








